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ROTATION OF GARDEN CROPS. 
6 ee necessity of the rotation of crops was 

long ago recognized, and was supposed to 
arise from the plants giving out excrementitious 
matters from their roots into the soil, and so poi- 
But it is now found that plants give 
out but little of such matters, and that the neces- 
sity of rotation principally arises from the plants 
of any particular class exhausting the soil of 
those substances which are necessary for their 
own peculiar nourishment, no two classes of 
plants requiring the same combination of sub- 
stances for their individual support. As instan- 
cing how crops should succeed cach other, we 
give the following rules: 

Fall spinach is an excellent preparative crop 
for beets, carrots, radishes, salsify, and all other 
top as well as tuberous-rooted vegetables. 

Celery or potatoes constitute a suitable pre- 
parative crop for cabbage, cauliflower, and all 
other plants of the Brassica or cabbage family; as 
also for artichokes, asparagus, lettuce, and onions, 
provided the ground be well situated for them. 





soning it. 
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cording tc Act of Congress, 


Lands that have long lain in pasture are, for 
the first three or four years after being tilled, 
superior for cabbage, turnips, and potatoes, and 
afterward for culinary vegetables generally. 

Fibrous-rooted plants should be alternated 
with top or tuberous-rooted ones, and vice versa. 

Plants which produce luxuriant tops, so as to 
shade the ground, should be succeeded by such 
as yield small tops or narrow leaves. 

Plants which during their growth require the 
operation of stirring the soil should precede such 
as do not admit of such culture. 

Ground which has been oceupied by arti- 
chokes, asparagus, rhubarb, sea-kale, or such oth- 
ev crops as remain long on a given spot, should 
be subjected to a regular rotation of crops for 
as long a time at least as it remained under such 
permanent crops. These should be renewed on 


| the same principle as often as they fail to produce 


luxuriantly, 

vipen their seeds in succession in the same soil. 
Manure should be applied to the most profite- 

ble and exhausting crops. 


No two crops should he sowed to 


| are always more exhausting than leaf crops. 











Fix. 1.—Briack Gros Grain Dress AND STRIPED WATER- 


PROOF TRAVELLING CLOAK. 
For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 2.—Brown Serce Dress, 
For description see Supplement. 


Figs. 1-4,—LADIES’ 


in the Year 1877, by Harper & Brethers, in the Off 
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WHEAT AND GRASS FLOWER: 
POT COVERS. 

sige most exquisite flower-pot covers may be 

made by those able to collect large quanti- 
ties of wheat, barley, lavender, catkins, or other 
heads of grass or reeds, First, cut out the form 
of the flower-pot in stiff card-hoard or pasteboard ; 
then cover neatly with upright rows of lavender, 
wheat, or other grass arranged as closely as pos- 
sible, tacking them closely around the bottom, and 
expanding them around the top, so that each on: 
is equidistant from the other. Then, commencing 
at the bottom, preceed to interweave half-inch seat 
Jet or other colored satin ribbon in and out, over 
and under the stalks, until the heads (extending 
above the top) are reached, when fastensthe end 
off securely, and hide with a rosette of ribbon, 
fastening a corresponding one on the opposite 
side. If desired, this hasket-work may be of two 
colors of ribbon, so arranged that one color alter 
nates with the other, and by the accurate weav- 
ing between the straws a lovely effect is produced. 


SINGLE COPIES TEN CENTS. 
$4.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE, 


at Washington. 


bottom, and remove the pasteboard foundation 
(which will answer for any number of covers) 
Next forma mat by cutting out a cireular piece 
of pasteboard as much larger than the bottom of 
the pot as the length of the heads to be used. 


Cover this with cambric suited to the color of the 


| ribbon used, and fasten the heads of ¢rain around 


it so that they touch each other around the cir- 
ele in which the pet fits, spreading like rays to 
Fasten the cover on the mat with 
a few stitches, and vou will find you have a love 
ly cover for that unsightly object, the common 
ed flower-pot 

If heads of lavender are used for thi 
cherry-colored or bright * gas-light” ¢ 
should be used, and the contrast between the two 
colors will be found specially attractive. 

If still further ornamentation is desired, a ring 
of stiff pasteboard fitting around the bottom of the 
cover is covered with muslin of the shade of the 
ribbon, and trimmed with the heads of «rain or 
grass, arranged to stand up around the case, Han- 
dles made of braided stalks of the variety of grain 


the outer edge, 


purpose. 
reen ribbons 


When thus framed, cut the stitches at top and | used may be fastened on each side at the top 


Fig. 3.—Fam.e anp De Bice Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


TRAVELLING SUITS. 


Bice CasuMen: Serr, 
tion see Supplement. 
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across the rosettes of ribbon, or, for a hanging 
basket, across the top from side to side. This 
style of cover is well worth a trial, and such ma- 
terials are neither costly nor difficult to procure. 





EUTHANASIA. 


Poor and mean are our thoughts of Death; 
The world’s a wheel in a rut; 
And men still think as their fathers thought, 
With scarcely an “if” or a “ but.” 
To me, kind Death seems a lady fair, 
A teeming mother, well wed, 
Whose children inherit another world— 
The new-born, beautiful dead. 
Born with a glory unperceived 
* By us on the gloomy shore ; 
Children that sport in their Father's light, 
“And know their Mother no more! 





Harrer’s MacazineE, WEeExzy, 
AND BazaR PosTAGE FREE. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 

or Harvrr’s Bazar will be sent for one year 

to any Subscriber in the United States, PosraGE 

Prepatp by the Publishers, on receipt of Four 

Dollars. 
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Car Cut Paper Patterns of a Gabrielle Po- 
lonaise with Walking Skirt, and an elegant tot- 
lette, consisting of a Coat-tail Vest Basque, Scarf 
Over-Skirt, and Long Fan-trained Shirt, will be 
published with our next Number. kor List of 
Cut Paper Patterns published see Advertisement 
in previous numbers. 


CEP The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of WARPER’S 
WEEKLY for May 26 contains a spirited double- 
page engraving of “THE SULTAN REVIEWING 
HIS TRoopS,” and a picture of one of the Russian 
circular iron-clads. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be is- 
sued gratuitously with the Number of WARPER’S 








OLD PEOPLE. 
FPNHERE is a certain repose and cheerful- 
ness about old people, which doubtless 
exercises a healthy intluence upon the young, 
who are easily cast down and naturally im- 
patient, not willing to wait for the tardy 
revolutions of Fortune’s wheel, but must put 
their own shoulders to it forthwith, and 
upon whom the soothing atmosphere of 
their seniors acts like a sedative. To be 
sure, it has taken them fourscore years, per- 
haps, to find out the folly of fretting and 
striving after pre-eminence, the futility of 
jealousies, the satisfaction of loving one’s 
neighbor as one’s self, but they do not ap- 
pear to feel as if they had paid too dearly 
for the knowledge. Being no longer in the 
maelstrom of affairs, but lookers-on in Ven- 
ice, they can afford to smile indulgently at 
the eagerness of youth in the pursuit of bau- 
bles, knowing that its richest attainments 
will fall far short of its desire and expecta- 
tion. They have learned, moreover, the tine 
art of living in to-day, of welcoming every 
hour, contented with what it brings, never 
sacrificing it to the next; they have learned 
self-repression, and appreciation of trifles as 
well; if “few envy the consideration enjoy- 
ed by the oldest inhabitant,” neither does 
he envy youth its illusions, its ferment, nor 
its self-conceits and intolerance. If he has 
outlived his usefulness, he has also survived 
many weaknesses of his nature, while his 
blunders have earned him the right to ad- 
vise, and his successes have taught him the 
value of defeat. What a comfort there is in 
the companionship of an old person! Har- 
assed by no mean anxieties for the morrow, 
her selfishness has fallen from her like a 
worn-out garment, and not competing with 
us for the prizes of life, she can offer disin- 
terested criticism and counsel without of- 
fense to our egoism; she is the connecting 
link between us and the shadowy past that 
seems too unreal for our recognition of the 
shapes which haunt it, but which are actual 
breathing presences to her fading sight. 
That hearth-stone is barren and prosaic 
indeed where the grandmother does not pre- 
side, evoking with the precious wand of 
memory the glories of her generation, till 
the “sad imperfect tense” becomes eloquent 
with romance, and we can readily forgive 
her if the fashions and pleasures of to-day 
seem tarnished beside the bright similitudes 
that scintillate across her yesterdays—seem 
travesties upon the customs and ceremonials 
of her heyday. The conversation of old 
people kindles the imagination, and puts us 
on familiar terms with the heroes of a dead- 
and-gone period, till we know their very 
tread, so to speak, and the trick of their 
speech, while it abridges the awful distance 
between us and our ancestors, and estab- 
lishes a bond of human sympathy. 








T is the bric-a-brac, 
the curious trifles, 
the movable  orna- 
ments and gewgaws 
used for filling up the 
picture, for giving an 
enhanced _ brilliancy, 
and creating interest 
—the things that “not- 
able housewives” call 
trash and trumpery— 

that have about as 
much to do with the impression a room con- 
veys as the heavier articles and their ar- 
rangement do. Indeed, a few moments’ 
observation in the drawing-room of any 
family will usually give much information 
concerning the grade of that family’s cul- 
ture by nothing more than the character 
of the bric-a-brac to be seen there. 

To be sure, people of moderate means 
must take their ornaments as they can get 
them—this an heir-loom to be preserved 
with pride, if not with admiration, that a 
gift, and to be treated with honor, whether 
desired or not, although too frequently pur- 
chased with reference only to the giver’s 
eye, and without thought of its future sur- 
roundings—so that they are by no means 
responsible for the whole burden of their 
bric-a-brac. Yet almost every one can now 
and then find some small but characteristic 
treasure within reach, and that single char- 
acteristic thing, given due prominence, may 
be the one righteous individual of a perfect 
Sodom of worthless baubles. The absence 
of all trifles, though, is as betraying as the 
presence of inferior articles is, for if there 
is any evidence of much free expenditure 
elsewhere in the room, it is apt to show 
that articles sought for by the vulgar are 
in more esteem than those where some- 
times one looks for beauty twice before 
finding it; and yet just as tale-telling is 
the presence of a multitude of the smaller 
affairs that have no especial value, for they 
declare a too eager love of acquisition, and 
a less fastidious taste than full purse. The 
mere shape of a lamp shows whether peo- 
ple buy what their neighbors buy, or have 
any individual taste of their own to exer- 
cise, or give a thought to the matter of 
educating what we may call the esthetic 
senses. 

It is not for what they tell of us to out- 
siders, though, that we want our pretty tri- 
fles; they answer a requirement of our own, 
and give us a gratification that renews it- 
self every time we look at them—not that 
of possession merely, but food for the appe- 
tite, given by the lovely outlines, the pure 
colors, and the precious histories drawn out 
of the past by the little thread they hold. 
Who can take up an ornament of old green- 
crusted bronze, dug from the earth that has 
covered it for two thousand years, without 
wondering to what purpose lived and died 
a people so perfect in the arts, and losing 
one’s self in the problems of creation and 
the economies of the universe ? who can see 
a broken drinking-cup of glass, .7hose long 
decay and disintegration have coated it with 
richer dyes than the opal’s, without won- 
dering what bearded lips of mighty heroes 
last it kissed? who can see a worn and black- 
ened ring of Egyptian gold without think- 
ing of the romance of two lovers that it 
bound in its magic circle, whose very dust 
no longer blows about the earth? And in 
the more modern articles, where no such 
story clings, who can take up the bronze 
bird poised lightly on his bending wheat- 
ear, or the china cup with its wreaths of 
blossoms, without bringing sunshine and 
all out-doors within the four walls of the 
house ? 

It is true that bric-d-brac costs money, 
and vastly more, in proportion, than the 


larger, more solid, and what the majority | 


of the world considers the more indispensa- 
ble, furniture, although there are some peo- 
ple so fond of the pride of the eye that they 
quite agree with the worthy economist who 
was willing to forego the necessaries of life 
if he could only have the luxuries, and will 
revel over the bit of wonderful bronze or 
curious china while they sit in a deal chair 
to enjoy it. But it may be that these peo- 
ple, in their turn, have a defect of taste in 








Bric-A-Brac. 


bit of china, and in enjoying beauty as a 
mere detail without requiring it as a whole. 

It is these details, however, that go very 
far toward securing beauty as a whole; 
they supply a lack here, and give the dash 
of opposite or of continuing color just where 
it is needed, draw attention to a point there 
by adding the bit of lustre that brings a 
surface out of the gloom, and they engraft a 
life and vivacity upon what would frequent- 
ly be but a dead dullness without them. In 
order to do this they do not need to be of 
the most costly description. If the little 
wooden bracket is cut upon artistic princi- 
ples, it answers the purpose of general ef- 
fect nearly as well as if GRINLING GIBBONS 
had carved it, although, of course, infinitely 
more desirable if informed with such gen- 
ius; and if it upholds a statuette whose 
subject is fine and treated with spirit, it is 
no matter whether that statuette be a copy 
or an original. Nor, indeed, does the mate- 
rial of the statuette or bust signify so much 
as we are accustomed to consider that it 
should; for if the work is good and the copy 
faithful, almost as much can be gained in 
the appearance of the room and in the per- 
sonal pleasure of outline and proportion 
from a choice plaster cast that the master 
has superintended as from the real bronze ; 
and in the unconscious action of the mind 
the owner gathers satisfaction from the 
knowledge of what is intended if not reach- 
ed, and the beholder from perception of an 
atmosphere of thought and fancy where 
such a selection of subject is made. We do 
not, however, mean that any plaster cast 
can ever equal the perfection of the origi- 
nal, the sharp precision of the bronze, the 
transfigured splendor of the marble, but 
only to assert that the one will answer 
where the other can not be had; and where 
the more precious materials are quite be- 
yond one’s power, that by careful search 
and keeping on the look-out for them, very 
nice things in the plaster or the inferior 
metal composition will be found, and will 
give great contentment; for it is surprising 
how things of the sort turn up the moment 
we really begin to look for them. But one 
or two small bits of real bronze are hardly 
out of the reach of any body who has a 
drawing-room to furnish at all; exquisite 
things in it are to be had in the San Fran- 
cisco markets at small prices—inkstands of 
quaint and ingenious device, paper-weights, 
knives, Oriental gods; and many curious 
oddities are brought home, and can be had 
of those engaged in the East India and Chi- 
na trade. 

Nor need we despise a little of our grand- 
mother’s or of any body else’s grandmother’s 
old china because it is not Sevres, or Capo 
di Monte, or Raffaelle ware. It is usually 
better than any thing we are likely to be 
able to buy, if our incomes are at all circum- 
scribed; and one of her best platters on the 
top of the cabinet will add a note to the 
chord we are trying to strike; one of her 
little bowls, with its roses and butterflies, 
on a wall bracket beneath, will take up and 
carry down the flowers of the little water- 
color that hangs above, and correct the spot- 
ty look such little pictures sometimes give. 
It is not uncommon now to find these odd 
pieces of old china for sale with the dealers 
in old furniture in our large country towns; 
and if one takes pains to secure information 
from books or actual. examples, one can 
sometimes bring that information to bear, 
and secure a piece of something really val- 
uable. For our ancestresses, even in this 
country, did not so value the contents of 
their china closets for nothing; many of 
them, indeed, in tolerably comfortable cir- 
cumstances at home, before they came here 
with their ambitious or restless husbands, 
and with relatives there to send them what 
they wished, brought out with them, or re- 
ceived afterward, as their proper equipage 
of housekeeping, china which then was val- 
uable and now is invaluable. We have our- 
selves seen many precious pieces for sale for 
a@ mere song in the hands of these old deal- 
ers, who, with a general idea of what they 
can “make a trade on,” travel round the 
country and inspect the contents of one 
farmer’s house after another, and collect 
such available material as will be parted 





not demanding fit surroundings for their | with by the wives who, althongh they hold 





this or that thing as their last link with 
an ancient gentility, now need the money 
enough to be tempted by it. Perhaps it is 
not Faience de Rouen, or Rennes, or Stras- 
bourg, or any of the priceless Italian majol- 
icas; but it is not unlikely that it should 
be a bit of genuine Delft, and not absolute- 
ly impossible that it should be the early 
Bow, with the bee beneath the handle, or 
the Chelsea, its last owners utterly igno- 
rant of its value; for in those later colonial 
days it was Oriental china that met the fash- 
ionable mania under royal patronage, and 
china of English and Dutch manufacture 
was used in whole sets upon the breakfast 
table, a single piece of which we are now 
proud to have in our cabinet. 

It is not to be denied that every woman 
loves china, and every man knows it, and 
perhaps in the depths of his “inner con- 
sciousness” loves it himself. It certainly 
supplies a more feminine grace to the draw- 
ing-room if there is some treasure of it there 
without being too much. ADDISON said, 
more than a hundred and fifty years ago, 
that there was no inclination of women that 
more surprised him than this passion for 
china. “ When a woman is visited with it,” 
said he, “it generally takes possession of 
her for life. China vessels are playthings 
for women of all ages. An old lady of four- 
score shall be as busy in cleaning an Indian 
mandarin as her great-granddaughter is in 
dressing her baby.” ‘The great writer for- 
got that there must be some real excellence 
in an article a passion for which takes pos- 
session of one for life. But women are not 
alone in the matter, for men have been the 
most famous collectors and writers on the 
theme, and of Horace WALPOLH it was said: 

**China’s the passion of his soul; 

A cup, a plate, a dish, a bow], 

Can kindle wishes in his breast, 

Inflame with joy, or break his rest.” 
There must be some reason for such a pas- 
sion, and it would not be amiss for every 
lady to inform herself thoroughly concern- 
ing its object—a part of it, to be sure, be- 
ing due to the influence of a fashion, but a 
greater part to the sealing of fine shape 
and color under this almost indestructible 
glaze, so that a flower painted and fired on 
china is beauty made imperishable, as a dia- 
mond is a drop of dew eternalized. We 
say imperishable, meaning, of course, under 
proper treatment; for a thing which can 
almost defy the elements is at the mercy cf 
a child’s fingers, and that sort of fragility 
acquires value through the very action of 
the care we take of it. Those who laugh 
at the love of china have the laugh against 
them, for they only expose their ignorance. 
It is impossible that men should spend their 
lives, and kings their treasure, in securing 
a certain glaze to a certain kind of porce- 
lain unless it is worth doing, unless it is a 
victory wrung from raw material and crude 
nature; and not only has this been the case, 
but as fine genius and accomplished art 
have been expended on the production of 
china as on gems and marbles, gold and 
silver. A Palissy mug, with its imbedded 
shells, its raised reptiles, insects, flowers, and 
leaves, is a work of high art, utterly out of 
our reach as it is; a Henri Deux pitcher, 
with the amber glaze over its inlaid orna- 
ments, and its rosy reliefs of masks and gar- 
lands; pieces of Sévres, with their tints of 
bleu du roi, jonquille, vert pré, and rose du 
Barri, with their paintings by WATTEAU, and 
their incrusted gems; Dresden candelabra, 
whose life-like figures are in fact statu- 
ettes, and where the detail, in its rich and 
delicate colors, is so perfect that the lace, 
for instance, imitated there (an intricate 
piece of point de Venise or a delicate gossa- 
mer of Brussels) is said to be secured by 
pressing the real lace into the clay—a story, 
perhaps, no truer than the corresponding 
one that the excellence of certain Chinese 
porcelain is secured by dropping a young 
child into the furnace; a Wedgwood copy 
of the Portland Vase, with its classic white 
cameos upon the blue ground; a plate of 
Luca DELLA Rossia’s majolica, with its Cu- 
pids and wreaths and fruit and ivory enam- 
el; or of FonTaNa’s, with its designs from 
RaFFAELLF, for which Louis XIV. offered 
the counterparts in gold: these are each 
and all just as pure and fine works of art 
in their way as the sculptures of GHIBERTI, 
the old enamels of Limousin, the golden 
vases and coins and jewel-work of CELLINI, 
although these latter are all more keenly 
and generally appreciated, in the one case 
for size, and in the other for native value 
of material. It is better to strive to reach 
such things by an imitation than not to 
care for them at all, and as we can not 
comfortably use the big sculptures in the 
drawing-room, and the chinas or their im- 
itations remain at command, we may be 
thankful that the latter are much the more 
decorative. The majolica, indeed, is a pe- 
culiarly interesting product of art, for its 
ornamentation requires singular facility 
and talent; the vessel of common terra 
cotta, fashioned on the wheel and burned, 
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then dipped into a paste whose moisture | 
its porous substance absorbs, leaving a soft 
and exceedingly tender coating on the sur- 
face. is painted in enamel colors by artists 
who know that every line must tell and be ! 
complete at one stroke, that no erasure can 
be made, and that even to delay with a lin- 
gering brush one instant is to cause a ruin- 
ous suffusion of color; the vessel is then 
inclosed in another of the same clay, and 
again cast into the flames, out of which at 
last it arises glorified. 

It is idle to suppose that this genius, this 
care, this labor, this money, are wasted. To 
those who can see it, they bring the beauty 
of the world into the house fortunate enough 
to have the result. But it is a beauty that 
is unattainable by most of us, for not even 
money can purchase it, princes and collect- 
ors and museums having monopolized the 
genuine existing specimens; and the many 
must content themselves with imitations, 
with counterfeits, with modern reproduc- 
tions of the old, and with inferior produc- 
tions of the present. Yet neither Dresden 
nor Sévres, in small articles, is impossible 
to the average person who really desires 
it, and is willing to forego some other lux- 
ury in order to have it; bits of real ma- 
jolica are not very expensive; and plates 
of the lovely Doulton-ware, painted after 
designs by some of the best living design- 
ers, and which, made in all its beauty, as it 
is, of the common drain-pipe stuff at one 
firing, reminds us of nothing so much as of 
SWEDENBORG’s Beauty from Ashes, ought 
to content those who can afford that which 
costs far more. Whatever it is that we can 
have in that line, whether precious and 
priceless, or mere brightening bits of color 
that some untaught sailor has brought home 
from the East, an atom of coral-ware, of 
blue and white Nankin, a little tea-pot of 
crackly Satsuma, there is nothing more dec- 
orative to a room, among the lesser objects, 
and the flat articles may be framed and 
hung, or be held by hooks in the wall, or 
may stand protected by a groove on the top 
of the cabinet, or on any shelf. Then, too, 
a modern Venetian goblet, with its twisted 
strings of colored glass, is not beyond reach 
of those that know its charm, now that the 
manufacture is again encouraged, and Mr. 
CorTtTrier has a table covered with them in 
New York; and we have seen in old coun- 
try-houses, that will one day be rifled of 
them, tall cylindrical glasses of greenish 
tiage, with bosses and gilt and colored orna- 
ment, that will very well take the place of 
an almost priceless German original. Close 
upon china and glass, too, come wonderful 
things in the Chinese jade—vases, candle- 
sticks, cups, trinkets—sometimes of the deep 
green of shallow water running in lime- 
stone regions, sometimes of a pure creamy 
tint almost transparent. This is exceeding- 
ly precious and costly ; but we have seen it 
imitated for tiles, paper-weights, and such 
articles in the noble serpentine so that it 
detied detection, and, for ornaments of per- 
sonal wear, an oak-leaf shaped brooch, a 
pin of the four-ribbed cornel leaves, ear- 
rings imitating those made of the rattle- 
snake’s rattle, thin, translucent, and utterly 
lovely. 

With the rest, if we have no myrrhine 
cups or unicorns’ horns, there are the count- 
less things that our travelling friends bring 
us; there are our card-receivers, our tor- 
toise-shell work-boxes, our brass appliqués 
and candlesticks, our carved coral card- 
-ases, our fans, our hand-screens, our albums 
between plaques of ivory, our vases of fa- 
mous shape, even if of commonest blown 
glass, our paper-weights, our lacquered 
trays and cases, our sandal-wood boxes, our 
bits of the strange Bombay-work, our thou- 
sand and one fancy things, grotesque or se- 
vere, the tiny Navajo basket that holds wa- 
ter, the bit of gold-work of MONTEzUMA’s 
day, the drinking-cup of a chamois’s horn, 
the little Spanish dagger, whose Damascene- 
work makes one remember the wonderful 
Moorish weapons with rubies set in their 
back like drops of blood, the brier-wood pipe 
that had a new intaglio cut upon it after 
every battle of the war, and that never will 
be smoked again—all these babioles can be 
made to illuminate a room and help its pic- 
turesque idea, even if they amount to noth- 
_ at all in the eyes of a dealer in bric-d- 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SUMMER DRESSES. 


| geome importations of thin dresses show many 
novelties in the elaborate toilettes that are to 
be worn at the watering-places during midsummer. 
The greater number of these are costumes of the 
hew batistes, white muslins, thin grenadines rich- 
ly embroidered in most delicate colors, also a few 
baréges and summer silks. The batistes are so | 
elaborately made and trimmed, and are of such 
Tich colors, that they will be used for afternoon re- 
ceptions, summer fétes, etc., instead of for morn- 





ing and travelling suits as they formerly were. 
They come in pale blue, faded rose, pale gray, or 


white; or they may be black wrought all over with 
cardinal and cream-color, or else white embroid- 
ered with navy blue and cardinal red together. 
They are made without linings in the waist, and 
are either long polonaises draped with scarfs, or 
else basques and most intricate over-skirts. The 
lower skirts have knife-pleatings edged with lace, 
either Valenciennes, Smyrna, or Maltese, and 
sometimes the new “church laces” are used. 
The long seams of these thin garments are bound 
to prevent a raveled, rough look, and they will be 
worn over trimmed corset covers. The greater 
number are cut square in the neck, and some 
have lace plastrons ; others are worn high, with 
lace frills. Pockets have almost disappeared from 
these thin stuffs, though a few have the three- 
cornered peplum pocket with a point at the bot- 
tom. Although batiste is considered wash goods, 
these dresses are so elaborately made that the 
laundress has evidently not been considered. Par- 
asols are imported to match each costume, and 
some of the most expensive have fans also. The 
beauty of many of these dresses consists in the 
quaintly blended colors of their trimmings, as the 
embroidery and ribbons used upon them are of 
contrasting colors. Thus for a brunette is a pale 
pink batiste of solid color, trimmed with inser- 
tions and embroideries of tilleul-color and long- 
looped silk bows showing pale blue, pink, tilleul 
green, and olive brown. <A sky blue batiste for a 
blonde is richly trimmed with white Honiton lace 
in which colors are introduced, such as rose, Hol- 
bein green, and blue. A more quiet costume of 
French gray batiste is made in Breton style, and 
the bands or borders are of white church lace 
laid flat on the gray ground. For another light 
blue batiste made over silk of the same shade the 
bows are of bronze and blue. One of tilleul green 
has embroidery of olive, cardinal, and cream- 
color, with ribbons to match. A black batiste 
has navy blue bows lined with straw-color, and is 
embroidered in scallops with cardinal red. 
THE RIBBON BOWS FOR COSTUMES, 

The Marguerite polonaise with its two long- 
looped bows on the side forms of the back is 
the design most seen among these batistes and 
the white muslins. The Marguerite bows are 
larger and longer than formerly, and consist of 
two, three, and sometimes four, colors. They 
have one or two long loops, three-eighths long 
after being doubled, then two ends of the same 
length; above the strap, which is tight, as if se- 
curely knotted, are three standing ends, each a 
finger long, and notched out in saw teeth. Gros 
grain, satin, or velvet ribbons two inches wide are 
used for these bows, and sometimes, in order to 
give greater variety of color, the ribbon is dou- 
ble-faced. Bows with shorter loops are placed 
on the wrists, at the throat, and sometimes down 
the entire front. Another fancy is for making 
puffs of silk or ladders of ribbon loops on each 
side of the skirt, covering a long and narrow 
space, yet not reaching either the top or bottom 
of the garment; this is what Worth calls “ pan- 
el” trimming, and the name is very appropriate. 


WHITE MUSLIN DRESSES. 


White dresses are made of plain Swiss mus- 
lin or organdy, dotted or sprigged muslins, also 
cross-bars and stripes. They are made in the 
manner described for batistes, and are often fur- 
nished with an under slip, not of thick, warm 
silk, as they formerly were, but of pale blue or 
rose organdy lawn. This is usually of princesse 
shape, and is trimmed on the edge with a single 
knife-pleating. The effect of these thin under 
dresses beneath the transparent white lawn is 
very light and pretty. Some white polonaises 
are made of tucks their entire length, separated 
by lengthwise insertions of Smyrna, thread, Honi- 
ton, or Valenciennes lace. The novelty and fresh- 
ness of these dresses also depend on their rib- 
bons being in the new shades and odd contrasts, 
and it will be an easy matter to modernize white 
dresses of last year by adding panels, Marguerite 
bows, and jabots of satin ribbons. One of the 
Parisian toilettes of white muslin and lace has 
ribbons of straw-color, olive brown, and pale blue 
together; another has pink, pale blue, and tilleul 
green; a third has striped olive green shading 
into cream-color. Other white lawn suits have 
the polonaise wrought all over with navy olue, 
and bows of navy blue silk lined with cardinal 
red; the skirt has the flounces embroidered with 
blue. Another of barred muslin has the rib- 
bons of mixed blue and canary-color; cream- 
color is not deep enough to contrast with white 
muslin. Insertions of Smyrna lace trim another 
white polonaise, and various colored bows are 
provided. In some instances the Smyrna lace 
is partly blue or pink, and the ribbons then 
correspond. Morning wrappers of white muslin 
are also made over pale-tinted lawn slips; one 
made up of graduated puffs between Malines in- 
sertion is over pale blue lawn, and is trimmed 
with bows of white and crimson crape. Other 
white morning dresses are in princesse shape, 
made up of tucks their entire length with inser- 
tion between, and this insertion is wrought with 
blue or pink; there are no flounces around the 
bottom, but three rows of lace are used for a bor- 
der. Almost all flounces on these thin goods are 
in knife pleats. Sometimes there is but one row, 
eight or ten inches wide ; in other cases there are 
two narrower lapped flounces, or else three, each 
of which is three inches deep and edged with 
lace. 

SUMMER SILKS. 

The summer silk dresses shown at the fashion- 
able modistes’ are not the checked and striped 
taffetas worn last year, but are soft twilled fou- 
lards, or else lustreless silks in figured designs, 


| armure patterns, damask and fish-scale brocades ; 


if checks and stripes are used at all, they are 
vague and irregular, with dashes of color, or else 
quaint contrasts, such as cream with pink, or rose 
with cardinal, blue with olive, or plum-color with 


Cream tints, in solid color, or else striped with | pink. They are made up as polonaises, with plain 





silk plastrons or vests and skirts, or else with 
habit basques, Breton vests, and over-skirts that 
form part of the lower skirt. The plastron, the 
square neck, and the vest are popular features, 
one of which appears on all such suits. The 
basque with belt in front is also a favorite for 
summer silks, and a pretty novelty has the belt 
passing over a vest of contrasting color. Very 
tasteful dresses are of gray silk in half-inch 
stripes, and these stripes, instead of being solid, 
are made up of pin-head checks. The demi-fan 
train and the deep round over-skirt are trimmed 
with wide knife-pleating of the same. The waist 
is a habit basque with a belt in front, and a 
square neck filled in with a pleated plastron of 
white crépe lisse; long-looped bows of black vel- 
vet ribbon are on the wrists and corsage. For a 
gayer dress is another striped silk of rose with 
cardinal, in princesse shape, without scarfs or 
flounces, but edged with a full jabot of the pleat- 
ed silk around the bottom. A checked silk of 
olive with pale blue has a polonaise with peplum 
pockets, and trimming of olive embroidery; the 
skirt is plain olive, with knife-pleatings showing 
blue facings. A Breton polonaise of brown and 
cream damask silk has a plain brown Breton vest, 
trimmed with gilt braid. Readers who buy the 
low-priced striped and checked silks should hunt 
out those that contain the olive and cream shades, 
and the gray-blue called robin’s-egg, in preference 
to the more hackneyed black with white, and the 
grisaille effects. 

The black silk dresses that many ladies wear 
throughout the summer, also black grenadines, 
are now made with colored plastrons or regular 
vests, or else with jabots showing fringed edges 
of colored silk, such as tilleul, cream-color, Hol- 
bein green, old gold, or the darker mandarin yel- 
low. Sometimes striped silks are used for these 
vests, either in contrasts or else merely satin 
stripes of the same shade; the back of such 
basques are invariably in square habit shape or 
the long coat tails. Worth uses black damask 
grenadine for knife-pleatings on black silk dress- 
es for summer wear. The square neck filled in 
with lace or lisse is also seen on many black 
grenadines. Worth also continues to use jet 
passementerie as a heading for grenadine pleat- 
ings. White lisse pleatings are around the wrists 
and neck. Camel’s-hair grenadine with rough 
threads is considered very stylish both in black 
and dark colors. Suits of navy blue grenadine, 
in open squares flecked with white threads, are 
among French importations for young ladies. 
There are also dresses of cream and “old gold” 
colored barége made up with pale blue silk or 
else with silk of the same color. 
ored grenadines for day costumes were confined 


to dark hues; for the coming season there will | 


be many light-tinted grenadines worn. 
NOVELTIES. 


The newest dressy triming for the neck is a 
boa made of white lace studded with small flow- 
ers, such as violets, myosotis, or lilac. 

Lace barbes are embroidered or else chain- 
stitched in India colors, such as olive, tilleul, blue, 
mandarin, and cardinal: price $5. 

Handkerchiefs and neck-ties for morning wear 
are trimmed with the new colored torchon laces, 
either blue or red with white, in insertions and 
edgings. 

Long mitts of white or of black lace reaching 
above the elbow are to be worn with the short 
sleeves of summer full-dress attire. The tops are 
finished with ruffles of Valenciennes edging, and 
are tied around the arm with pale-tinted ribbon. 
There are also tinted blue, cream, and flesh color- 
ed lace mitts to match the colors of evening 
dresses. They cost $20 a pair. 

New garnitures of roses and leaves have tiny 
shells hanging amid the foliage. Mother-of-pearl 
leaves form marguerites and forget-me-nots for 
bonnets and for dress garniture. For corsage 
bouquets to be worn in day as well as evening 
are clusters of long-stemmed violets, or else man- 
darin roses with mignonette, or pink coral roses 
with rubber grasses. Tiny bouquets are also at- 
tached to fans. 

New fan-holders are silk cords that pass around 
the waist, and have an elaborate chatelaine of 
passementerie. 

Fichus of black China crape are embroidered in 
cashmere colors on the edge, or else edged with the 
new white laces that are wrought with silks of the 
Oriental shades. 

New linen collars are cut low at the throat, but 
they have revers that fold closely together and 
conceal the throat. The edges are needle-worked 
in scallops of red with black, blue, or gray. In- 
dia colors are wrought on the turned-over English 
points. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
ConNELLY; Miss Switzer; and Messrs. ARNOLD, 
ConstaBLE, & Co.; and A. T. Stewart & Co. 





PERSONAL. 

TueE Rev. Dr. Pusey, the head and front of 
High-Churchmanship in Great Britain, resides 
in one of the largest of the canons’ houses at 
Oxford, built by Cardinal Worsey. Few are 
the glimpses of Dr. Pusey which the outside 
world now catches, save when a figure, bent in- 
deed, but with firm step, clad in surplice, over 
which the scarlet hood of a Doctor of Divinity is 
thrown, walks almost every afternoon to the ca- 
thedral, or at the beginning of each term mounts 
the familiar pulpit. Into general society he goes 
seldom or never. He does not entertain, but he 
still receives visitors in the noble room which is 
at once his library and his sanctum. Did you 
expect to find Dr. Poser an ecclesiastical Nestor, 
arrayed after the pattern fashion of High Angli- 
can divines, his priestly pretensions visible in 
his dress, the insignia of his calling asserting 
themselves in the cut and character of his garb? 
If so, you will be disappointed. There is noth- 
ing in the exterior or in the raiment of the short, 
stoutish little gentleman who rises to greet you 
to say certainly that he is a clergyman, still less 





to remind you that he is the great assertor of 
the spiritual independence of the Church. The 
chief visible suggestion of his sacred calling is 
the surplice thrown on a couch, and that in Ox- 
ford is a not unusual feature even in the lay- 
man’s room. From head to foot Dr. Pusey, in- 
deed, is clad in black. The coat is buttoned 
close up to the neck, with a very narrow inter- 
space of white visible; the massive and power- 
ful head, with its copious growth of gray hair, 
is surmounted with a skull-cap of black silk, of 
somewhat loose and ill-constructed fit. But the 
two most remarkable features about Dr. Pusey 
are his eyes and mouth. The latter is mobile 
with every kind of expression; the former are a 
deep blue, perfectly clear, free from the aqueous 
film of age, varying, as the mouth does, with the 
thought which animates the mind or proceeds 
in language from the lips. Never could there 
be a more speaking face, never a face into which 
there was concentrated more of the blended sen- 
timents or capacities of earnestness, humor, sol- 
emn intensity, subtle satire. It is impossible 
not to be impressed by the perfect breeding, 
the true patrician ease, the masterly savoir-fuire, 
which make up Dr. Pusey’s manner. He has 
about him that indefinable air of superiority 
which stamps him at once as a man born to be 
what he has been—a leader of men; and it is 
easy still to recognize the presence and posses- 
sion of those qualities which made NEWMAN 
fifty years ago greet him as ‘the great.’’ The 
general aspect of his face is one of keenness and 
benevolence combined. It is the face of a man 
whom you could not mistake to be other than 
both good and greut. 

—It is understood that ex-President GRANT, 
on his arrival in England, will have a special 
audience with Queen VicTorta, and be the guest 
of Lord BEACONSFIELD and other notable per- 
sonages of the realm. It is said also that, in 
view of his distinguished civil and military ca- 
reer, the Queen will pay him a visit. 

—One of the curious things related of old 
Marshal Sout was his inability to realize that 
THIERS had no title, and in speaking to Madame 
THIeERs he called her ‘‘ baroness.”” After laugh- 
ing at this a while, TH1eRs became impatient. 
One evening, when they were together with M. 
GuizoT in the Tuileries, the old marshal, faithful 
to his whim, asked his friend after the health 
of ‘madame la baronne.”” “ But Lam not a bar- 
on,” said Turers, playfully; ‘and I beg you to 
believe that if we had wished for titles, Guizor 
and I, we should have been made dukes at least.”’ 

—JEPFERSON’S home at Monticello is little 
better than a pile of ruins. Captain Levy, of 
the navy, gave it to the government, and left 
money to endow it as an agricultural college, 
but the heirs broke the will, and the mansion 
stands as a monument of devastation caused by 


| litigation. 


Last year col- | 





—President Potter, of Union College, has re- 
cently received a gift of $10,000 toward complet- 
ing Memorial Hall. The college has also re- 
ceived for the establishment of free scholarships 
$10,000 trom Mr. J. B. CorNELL, of this city, and 
$5000 from Hon. CLARKSON N. PotTer, M.C, 
from Westchester County. 

—It is mentioned in the Washington corre- 
spondence of the Graphic, as something quite 
out of the ordinary etiquette, that the President 
has twice called upon Mr. Corcoran—a graceful 
act that proves he is sincere in his policy of con- 
ciliation. Mr. CoRCORAN was a strong support- 
er, politically and financially, of Mr. TILDEN, but 
the President is aware that Mr. Corcoran, as 
one of the oldest inhabitants of Washington, 
and the man who has largely given of his pri- 
vate means to benefit the city, may be consider- 
ed the representative of the old resident society. 
Anact of courtesy to him means on the part of 
the President a disposition to make friends of 
the private citizens of the capital city. Making 
the first call was a peculiarly graceful act from 
aman in the prime of life toward one in his de- 
clining years. Mr. Corcoran has been confined 
to his house most of the time for some months, 
but is now recovering. 

—The Princess CHARLES, sister of the Empress 
of Germany, had a hearty friendship and admi- 
ration of BismarRcK. Itis said that, when dying, 
she sent for the Chancellor, and said to him that 
she could not die in peace without accomplish- 
ing what she considered the last duty of her 
life; and holding out her hand to the Prince, 
she added, in a voice almost inaudible, “ Prince, 
from the bottom of my soul I thank you for all 
that you have done for my country’’—and then 
died. 

—TuHomas M. WENTWORTH, of Lebanon, Maine, 
who died a few days since, bequeathed to the 
Congregational church in Lebanon $2000; the 
West Lebanon Free-will Baptist Society, $2000; 
the East Lebanon Free-will Baptist Socicty, 
$2000; Lebanon Academy, $1000; Maine Home 
Missionary Society, $2000; and the Bangor Theo- 
logical Seminary, $5090. 

—Two persons worthy of mention have re- 
cently died in England. One was Jomn Carr, 
aged ninety-three, who had followed the Fitz- 
william hounds every year for eighty years. He 
was a noted runner and walker, and walked fif- 
teen miles every day until shortly before his 
death. The other person was Mrs, Susan K. 
Hiea1n, widow of Ropert Hiaern, a Liverpool 
merchant. She was a niece of Mr. Josepu E. 
SHEFFIELD, of New Haven, Connecticut, and 
to her gift of $25,000, which she made to the 
Sheffield Scientific School of Yale College sev- 
eral years ago, she has added $5000 by her will. 

—Probably the oldest old maid in the world is 
REBECCA ANDERSON, Of Seneca Falls, New York, 
aged one hundred and twelve years. She is so 
old that it is over twenty-five years since a cen- 
sus-taker has had the pluck to ask her how old 
she was. 

—Henry Sawyer, late United States consul 
at Surinam, South America, was an enthusiastic 
and practical supporter of the North during the 
rebellion. When SemMMEs was in command of 
the rebel privateer Sumter, he put in at Surinam 
for coal and supplies. Mr. Sawyer frustrated 
this plan by purchasing all the coal in the city, 
so that SEMMEs could not get a lump. A plant- 
er offered to furnish SEMMEs with a quantity of 
coal which he had on his sea-shore estate, where- 
upon Mr. SAWYER hired all the scows, punts, 
and boats in the harbor, so that the rebel cap- 
tain was obliged to use his own boats to coal 
with. This detained the Sumter for upward of 
aweek. In the mean time Mr. SawyYeEr had dis- 
patched a message to a United States steamer 
at Cayenne, which could have captured Semmes 
but for the cowardiee or treachery of the com- 
mander, who was cashiered for his conduct. 
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Crochet Square for Tidy. 

Tuts square is worked with crochet cotton, No, 30. Begin in 
the middle, as follows: Ist round.— For a leaf figure work 
6 ch. (chain stitch), 1 ste. (short treble crochet), and 1 te. (treble 
crochet) on the 2d and Ist of these 6 ch., working off the upper 
veins of the ste. and te. together, 11 ch., 1 ste., and 1 te, on the 
6th of these, 1 sl. (slip stitch) on the first st. (stitch) in this fig- 
ure, and repeat three times from *, 2d round.—7 sl. on the 
next 7 st. in the preceding round, 10 ch., the first 3 of which 
count as first de, (double crochet), * 1 de. on the ch. before 
the last of the free 3 ch, in the middle of this figure, 9 ch., 1 
de. on the second of the middle 5 of the free ch. in the fol- 
lowing figure, 7 ch., and repeat twice from » ; then 1 de. on 
the second following st., 9 ch., 1 sl. on the third of the 3 ch. 
counting as first de, in this round, Sd round.—1 sl. on the 
next st. in the preceding round, 4 ch., the first 3 of which count 
as first de. 1 de. on the second following st., 4 7 ch., 1 de. 
on the second following st., eight times alternately 1 ch, 1 de. 
on the second following st., and repeat three times from x, 
but in the last repetition, instead of the last 2 de. separated 
by 1 ch., work 1 sl. on the third of the 3 ch. counting as first 
de.in this round. 4th round.—1 sl. on the next st. in the pre- 
ceding round, 4 ch., the first 3 of which count as first de., 1 de. 
on the second following st., 1 ch., 1 de. on the second follow- 
ing st.. * 7 ch., 1 de. on the second following st., eleven times 
alternately | ch., 1 de. on the second following st., and repeat 
three times from +, but in the last repetition, instead of eleven 
times, work only eight times alternately 1 ch., 1 de. on the sce- 
ond following st.; finally, 1 ch., 1 sl. on the third of the 3 ch. 
counting as first de, in this round, 5th-7th rounds.—In the 
same manner as the last 2 rounds, but the number of de. sep- 
arated by 1 ch. is increased always by 8 de, on each side of the 
square in every following round. 


&th round.—1I sl. on the next st. i OO 
= oe OF Os as i a 


in the preceding round, 1 se. on pha anheah ne 
the following st.; fora leaf fig AL 

ure work 8 ch., 2 ste. on the § 
fourth and third of these 8 ch., 
working off the upper veins of 
the ste. together, & ch., 2 ste. on 
the fourth of these, 8 sl. on the 
first and second of the first & 
ch. in this figure and on the se, 
before these, 8 sc. on the next 
& st. in the preceding round, one 

figure as before, * 3 sc. on the next 38 st., 2 se. on the 
following st. (forming the corner st.); for the corner work 
one figure as 
before, but 
after the first 
2 ste. work 
10) ch. in. 
stead of 8 
ch., so. that 
5 ch. instead 
of 3 are in 
the middle of 
the figure; 
then 1 se. on 
the same st. 






ed, 4 se. on 
the next 4 
st., five times 
alternately 
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t. t.0., p. 2 together; then 1 k., k. 2 together. Repeat always 
the 1st-14th rounds. 


RAY ? Woven Braid and Crochet Edging for Lingerie. 

‘\ ¥ For this edging use braid composed of wide open-work 

Sas pieces furnished on both sides with six loops as shown by 

WN YY %, the illustration, which are connected by narrow pieces close- 
iy 
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ly woven, and crochet cotton, No. 80. On one side of the 
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braid work the Ist round.— > 1 ste. (short treble crochet) on 
> the first of the next 6 loops, 1 ch. (chain stitch), 1 p. (picot, 
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ANY ' ce “Zz 5 consisting of 5 ch. and 1 double crochet on the first of these), 
We SSL 1 ch., four times alternately 3 de. (double crochet) on the next 


[ x loop, working off the upper veins together, 1 ch., 1 p., 1 ch.; 
LANGA then 1 ste. on the next loop, 1 ch., and repeat from +. 2d 

AN ihe My round (on the other side of the braid),— > 1 te. (treble crochet) 
=) ae on the first of the next 6 loops, 10 ch., 1 se. (single crochet) 
2 on the second following loop, 8 ch., 1 se. on the next loop, 10 











ee IE ch., 1 te. on the second following loop, and repeat from >. 
4 Ae sd round,—Always alternately 1 de. on the next st. in the 
7 preceding round, 2 ch., and pass over 2 st. 

a Swiss Muslin and Lace Caps, Figs. 1 and 2. 

: Fig. 1.—This cap is made of a straight strip of Swiss muslin 


a . sixty-seven inches long and fourteen inches wide, which is edged 
L with lace an inch and a half wide on a foundation made by the 
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on which the Jacket or Boy’s Surr, Fi. 2, 
last 2 se. Dovsie Pace.—[For pattern 
were work- and description see Supple- 
ment, No. XV., Figs. 61-64.) 
Fig. 1.—Svit ror Boy From 


13 To 15 Years oLp,—Nee’ Fig. 2.—[For pattern and description see Supplement, 









description given of Fig. 2. The cap is trimmed with satin- 
faced white serge ribbon two inches and a half wide. The 

= strings are tied in front in adjusting the cap. 
: Fig. 2.—For the foundation of this cap cut of white stiff 
\ Ay lace a straight piece ten inches and a half long and three ineh- 
BVa es wide, round it off on one (the front) edge from the middle 
i toward the sides, wire it, and bind it with ribbon. On this 
foundation set a piece of Swiss muslin fifty-two inches long 
and six inches and a half wide, 
which is edged with white lace 
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TLERR AM ac 4 two inches and a half wide, and 
SHSSSSESESIS ESS: is folded over in a revers on one 
Ck side. The falling ends in the 
ask back are tacked together. A 


ee bias strip of pale blue silver 
p gauze four inches and a half 
wide, laid in loops and ends, 
forms the trimming for the cap, 
Kuerres Bacio son Laveen which is held in place by an 
elastic braid. 


Writing-Case, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuts case, in the shape of a four-cornered box with a lid, 
is designed 
to hold note- 
paper and en- 
velopes. [tis 
made of black 
polished bam- 
boo, orna- 
mented with 
a silver-plated 
bead edge. 
The bottom, 
sides, and lid 
are furnish- 
Fig. 2—Vesr For Stit, ed with pieces 

Fic. 1.—[{For pattern of card-board 
and description see Suppl., are “ 
Nou RIL, Fige. 39 and 40,] ae Pree 
paper. The 
front is fast- 
ened to the 





No. XIL, Figs. 36-45.] 
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one figure as before, 8 se. 
on the next 8 st.; then 
one figure as before, and 
repeat three times from 
*, but in the last repeti- 
tion, instead of five times, 
work only four times al- 
ternately one figure and 8 
sc. on the next 8 st., then 
fasten the thread and cut 
it off. 9th round.—Lay 
on the thread anew, 1 se. 
on the seventh of the 
next 8 ch. in the corner 
figure, 7 ch., 1 se. on the 
first of the free 5 ch. in 
the middle of this figure, 
9 ch., 1 se. on the fourth 
following st., 7 ch., 1 se. on the third following st., 3 ch., six times alter- 
nately 1 se. on the st. in the next figure with which the 2 ste. were 
worked off together, 7 
ch., 1 se. on the st. on 
which the next 2 ste. 
were worked, and re- 
peat three times from 
: finally, 1 sl. on the 
first se. in 
this round, 
In joining 
the squares 
fasten the 
seallops on 
the outer 
edge to 
gether, 


Knitted 
Edging 
for Lin- 
gerie. 
Tims edgy 
ing is work- 
ed with cro- 
chet cot- 
ton, No. 30, 
crosswise, in 





Fig. 1.—Swiss Musiin anp Lace Cap, 


ee RMI ao: Fig. 1,—WaritinG-Case.—Oren.—[See Fig. 2.) 
ing back and For design see Supplement, No. IX., Fig. 31. 
forth on a 


foundation of 7 st. (stitch), as follows: 1st round.—SL (slip), 1 p. (purled), 
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hottom in such a man- 
ner that it falls to the 
outside in opening the 
box. The lid is fur- 
nished with a com- 
partment for holding 
envelopes. The card- 
board pieces are fur- 
nished on the outside 
with bias strips of lilac 
faille laid in reversible 
pleats. The lid is cov- 
ered smoothly with the 
same material, and is 
ornamented with em- 
broidery, of which Fig. 
31, Supplement, gives 


a quarter section of the design. 





Fig. 2.—Swiss Mvstiy anp Lace Cap. 


Having transferred the design to 


white cloth cut in points and pinked on the edges, work the flowers 
with purple silk in knotted stitch, and the sprays with green shaded 


silk in herring-bone stitch. 


Parasol and Fan. 


A bronze clasp serves for closing. 


Tue parasol and fan of white farmer’s satin are overlaid with a print- 


ed cover simulating Chantilly lace. 


affected by moisture. 


Fig. 2.—Waruitine-Cast.—CLosep.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For design see Supplement, No. IX., Fig. 31. 


The colors are fast, and are not 


Embroidered 
Pouf. 


Tue top of the 
pouf or footstool 
is covered with 
light blue reps and 
tufted with but- 
tons, and the low- 
er part is covered 
with the same 
material. fn the 
middle of the sides 
the penf forms 
hollows, which 
are coveied with 
passementeric ro- 
settes and tassels 
of blue and gray 
silk and worsted. 
The joining of the 
upper with the 
lower part of the 





pouf is done by means of a bias strip of blue reps gathered on both sides to 


+k. (knit plain). 2d round.—sl., twice alternately t. t. o. (throw the thread 
over), p. 2 together (purl 2 st. together); then 2k. 3d round.—T. t. 0., 2 
p.. 9 k. 4th round.—sl., twice alternately t. t. 0., p. 2 together; then 3 k. 
dth round.—T. t.0.,5 p..5 k. 6th round.—slL, twice alternately t. t. 0., p. 2 
together; then 4k. 7th round.—T. t.0.,4 p.5 k. 8th round.—Sl., twice 
t. t. o., k. 2 together (knit 2 st. 
together), 1 k. 9th round.—S1L,4 p..5 k. 10th round.—SL, twice alter- 
nately t. t. 0., p. 2 together; then 3 k., k. 2 together. 11th round.—SL, 3 p., 
5k. 12th round.—sl, twice alternately t. t. 0., p. 2 together; then 2 k., k. 
2 together. 15th round.—SL, 2 p..5 k. 14th round.—s1., twice alternately 


alternately t. t. 0., p. 2 together; then 2 k 
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Recut ectett: 
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form puffs. The edges of these puffs and the joining seams of the sides are 
covered with passementerie borders of gray silk and coarse blue silk cord. 
The pouf is furnished with a cover, worked in application embroidery. The 
design figures of dark blue velvet are applied to a foundation of light blue 
satin, and are edged with gold cord and chenille. The design for the em- 
broidery will be given in the next Supplement number. The cover is edged with 
blue silk cord, which is laid in loops, and is trimmed with tassels of blue silk. 


Embroidered Work-Basket, Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 341. 


EMbroiveRED Por. Turis oblong four-cornered basket with lid is made of wicker-work and 
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black polished bamboo, finished at the ends with black beads. On the inside the 
basket is furnished with pieces of card-board covered with claret-colored satin. 
The narrow parts of the lid are trimmed besides with a box-pleated strip of 
double satin. The wicker-work, plaited in squares, is ornamented with claret- 
colored chenille and black silk round cord. Fig. 2 shows a section of the design 
for the lid. The sides of the basket are plaited with chenille so that a cross 
seam is simulated, which is intersected by a row of cross stitches of round cord. 


Nécessaire with Sewing Utensils. 

Tus nécessaire is made of black satin and écru linen lining, and is bound with 
black silk ribbon. To make the nécessaire cut of satin and linen one piece each 
sixteen inches and seven-eighths long and six inches and a half wide, and round 
off the corners on one side as shown by the illustration. On the lining first set 
a pocket with flap 
for holding faney- 
work. For — this 
pocket cut of lin- 


en one piece eight . 2. 
inches wide and in = a) a ES 
three inches and ‘ TIAA NTN MAST af! 


three-quarters long, 
bind it on one end 
with red silk rib- 
bon, lay the other 
end in a box pleat, 
and set the pocket 
on the lining at the 
straight end. For 
the tlap cut of the 
same material one 
piece six inches and 
a half wide and 
an inch and three- 
quarters long, round it off on the 
ners as shown by the illustration, 


hee by En Fae 


rh 


% 
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Fig. 1.—Ewprowerep Work-Basket.—f{see Fig. 2.] 


cor- 
and 


bind it on the rounded edge with red 
ribbon; then set it on the lining, and 
furnish the pocket with a button and 


loop. For holding silk and cotton cut 
of linen one piece nine inches and three- 
quarters long and two inches and a half 
wide, which is bound with red silk rib- 
hon, and is set on the lining as shown by 
the illustration, and stitched at intervals 
of three-quarters of aninch, This part 
at the same time covers the seams made 
by setting on six pockets, which are de- 
signed for holding silk, tape, thimble, 
ete. Each pocket requires one piece 
two inches and seven-eighths long and 
wide, which bears the name of the ar- 


SSSSA4a 441 °9»q0qq, 


Fig. 2.—Ciear-Cask.—CLosep.—[See 


Fig. 1.] 
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Fig. 1.—Cicar-Case.—Opry.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For design see Supplement, No. X., Fig. 





ticle it is designed to hold. The words are embroid- 
ered in half-polka stitch with red silk. Bind each 
pocket on one end with red silk ribbon, lay the other 
end in a box pleat, and set the pockets on the lining 
it intervals of an inch as shown by the illustration. 
The free end of the lining is furnished with a needle- 
hook, which consists of three pieces of white flannel of 
different sizes, which are rounded off at one side, 
edged with button-hole stitches of red silk on the 
rounded sides, bound with red silk ribbon on the 
~traight side, and stitched on the lining. Having 
hasted the lining on the material, bind the néces- 

tire all around with black silk ribbon, and set 


) 


on similar ribbons for closing. 


Cigar-Case, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tus cigar-case, in two parts, is slipped into a 
sheath of black leather. The outside of the case 
ix covered with similar leather, and the pockets 
ire of buff leather, and are ornamented with em- 
hroidery, worked on white gros grain with fine 
chenille and silk. The embroidery is inclosed in 
a frame, for which cut of brown leather a round 
piece of the requisite size from Fig. 32, Supple- 
ment. Pink the edge in scallops, pierce holes 
for the stitches of the embroidery with a punch, 
and work the embroidery with dark brown sad- 
tler’s silk in point Russe. The other half of the 
ase is ornamented with a monogram worked on 
white gros grain with gold thread and black 
silk in satin and half-polka stitch, which is 
inclosed in a similar leather frame. 


Brush-Case. 

Tus consists of 
two oval pieces of wood, 
which are covered on both 
sides with brown leather, 
and are joined with a rim. 
A leather strap with buckle 













case 


Beene 


¢. 2.—Desian ror Tiny, Fic. 1. 
Stitco Ewprorpery. 
Description of Symbols: 8 Blue; 


Fj 


= Red. 


For design see Supplement, No. X., Fig. 32. 
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NECESSAIRE WITH SEWING 
UYENSILS. 


Fig. 1.—Tipy.—Cross Sritcu 
Empromery.—|Se+ Figs. 
2and 3.] 
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Work-STanp. 
For design see Supplement, No. VI., Fig. 28. 








Emproiperen Work-BaG.—[For designs see 


serves for closing. The top of the case is ornamented with embroidery, for 
which Fig. 30, Supplement, gives one-half of the design, Cut the foundation of 
medium brown leather and the application of dark brown leather. Having 
pinked the foundation on the edge, pierce the holes which mark the outlines with 
a punch. Fasten the application on the foundation with point Russe and back 
stitches of light and dark brown saddler’s silk, and work the vines in back stiteh 
with light brown and the sprays in point Russe with dark brown filling silk. 
The chain, knotted, and back stitches bordering the application are worked with 
red saddler’s silk. Fasten the embroidery on the case with small yellow nails, 
which are set on at the middle of each point. 


Knitted Foundation for Children’s Jackets, Scarfs, etc. 

Tuts foundation may be worked with worsted or cotton, according to the pur- 

pose for which it is de- 
The number of 
stitches should be divis- 
ible by six, and the work 
is done in rounds, going 
back and forth, as fol- 


signed. 


lows: Ist round. — Al- 
ways alternately 3. k. 
(knit plain), 8 p. (purl- 
ed). 2d-4th rounds.— 
Like the — preceding 
round, 5th round.—Al 


ways alternately narrow 
2 st. (stitch); to do this 
slip the next st., knit off 
the following 2 st. to- 
gether, and draw the 
slipped st. over these: 3 
2.—SectION OF EMBROIDERY OF Work p. 6th round.—Always 

Basker, Fic. 1. alternately 3k , and on 
the next st. work 1 k., 1 
p., 1k. Repeat always 
the Ist-6th rounds, 


Work-Basket. 

Tus work-basket is furnished with a 
bag of blue satin. The basket consists 
of a bottom and rim of eard-board, which 
are covered with black leather and lined 
with dark blue satin. The rim is fur- 
nished the outside with a plaiting 
made of black leather strips half an inch 
wide ; these strips are plaited over thin 
rods covered with black leather, and are 
partly ornamented with gilding The 
plaited work is run with blue chenille 
which is passed underneath the bars, 
forming a diamond design, as shown by 
the illustration. For the bag eut of blue 
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KnitrEp FouNDATION FOR CHILDREN'S 
JACKETS, SCARFS, ETC, 
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Brusu-Case. 
For design see Supplement, No. VIIL, Fig. 30, 


satin one piece twenty inches and seven eighths 
wide and six inches long, join it on the ends, fold 
down the upper edge an inch wide on the wrong 
side, and sew it through for a shirr, into which 
blue silk cord is run. The handles are 
with black leather, and are finished with 
chenille tassels, 


Tidy.—Cross Stitch Embroid- 
ery.—Figs. 1-3. 


covered 
blue 


Tis tidy of gray linen is orna 
mented with a white linen border two 
inches and a quarter wide, which is 
embroidered over canvas, in cross 





stitch, with blue and red cotton, in 
the design shown by Fig. 2 After 
finishing the embroidery, draw out 
the threads of the canvas, and fast 
en the border on the tidy with a 
cross seam of red cotton. Instead 
of the design shown by Fig. 2, that 


given by Fig. 3 may be used 


Embroidered Work-Bag. 

Tue lower part of this work-bag 
is plaite d with presse d black leather 
strips a quarter of an inch and half 
an inch wide, and the bag is made 
of blue silk. The top of the plaiting is finished with a lambrequin 
of blue satin, embroidered in the design given by Fig. 26, Supple- 
ment. Work the edge of the leaf 


Suppl., No. V., Figs. 26 and 27.) 













figures and the connecting lines 
with chain stitches 
of black silk, and 


ornament the latter 
with knotted stitches 
of blue silk. The 
veins are worked 
with point Russe 


stitches of black 


Fig. 3.—Design ror Tiny, Fie. 1. 
Stitcu EmMBromery 


Description of Symbols: 8 Blue; 
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silk. Work the star figures in chain stitch 
and point Russe with similar silk, Furnish 
the lambrequin with black grelots as shown by 
the illustration, finish the upper edge with a 
thick cording of blue satin, and set it on the 
work-bag. For the bag, cut of satin two pieces 
each ten inches and a half wide and eleven inches 
and a quarter long, join them to half their length, 
and hem the free end. Trim the satin three 
inches from the top with an embroidered border, 
for which Fig. 27 gives a section of the design. 
This border is worked to match the lambrequin 
with black and blue silk in chain and knotted 
stitch and in point Russe. After finishing the 
border, fold down the material above on the 
wrong side and sew it through for a shirr, into 
which blue silk cords finished with tassels are 
run. Having set the bag on the lower part, fur- 
nish it with a handle composed of strips of black 
leather. 





ROSE AND THORN. 


Sue’s loveliest of the festal throng 

In delicate form and Grecian face ; 
A beautiful, incarnate song; 

A marvel of harmonious grace; 
And yet I know the truth I speak: 

From those gay groups she stands apart, 
A rose upon her tender cheek, 

A thorn within her heart! 


Though bright her eyes’ bewildering gleams, 
Fair tremulous lips, and shining hair, 

A something born of mournful dreams 
Breathes round her sad enchanted air: 

No blithesome thoughts at hide and seek 
From out her dimples, smiling, start ; 

If still the rose be on her cheek, 

A thorn is in her heart. 


Young lover, tossed ’twixt hope and fear, 
Your whispered vow and yearning eyes 
Yon marble Clytie pillared near 
Could move as soon to soft replies ; 
Or, if she thrill at words you speak, 
Love’s memory prompts the sudden start: 
The rose has paled upon her cheek, 
The thorn has pierced her heart! 





DIEUDONNEE. 


By GERALDINE BUTT. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
“The nettle—danger.” 


Lert to themselves, the men spoke to her every 
now and then in French, but somehow she found 
them difficult to understand, and by the time the 
sergeant returned there was almost entire silence 
over the little group; but the honest faces were 
all raised and turned in one direction, toward the 
warmest corner of the encampment, where, with 
her tangled hair falling heavily about her white, 
patient face, Dieudonnée sat among them, and 
yet a little apart, her gray eyes, from which ex- 
citement had banished sleep, returning their stares 
with interest. 

The sergeant came striding up through the 
gloom, and Dieudonnée rose to meet him, but her 
feet were so torn and wounded that she would 
have fallen had he not stretched out his strong 
arm and steadied her. ‘ Pardon me, mademoi- 
selle,” he said; “if you will allow me?” 

He put his arm about her for support, and 
said, “I am to take you to the Herr Hauptmann 
at once; can you walk, do you think ?” 

“Tf it is not very far,” said Dieudonnée, sigh- 
ing; and then she said, “ Wait!” mysteriously, 
and raised her hand for silence. 

“ Good-night, messieurs,” she said, nodding to 
the drowsy group. “I thank you truly for being 
so kind to me.” 

The boy raised his head from the moss where 
he had laid himself to sleep, and said, laughing 
still, “‘ Kinder than if we had been Prussians ?” 

A flash of anger came into Dieudonnée’s eyes. 
“T hate the Prussians !” she said, her voice quiv- 
ering. 

The men laughed sleepily ; but when they had 
gone beyond the fire-light, and the occasional sound 
of voices, the sergeant, who was keeping pace 
with her slow footsteps, bent down suddenly and 
said, 

“ Promise me not to say that again. Even a lit- 
tle French girl may spare something better than 
hatred to the Prussians; remember they have 
homes too, and wives and little children—and 
some of them never go back.” 

His voice broke as he ended, and Dieudonnée 
in the darkness put up her other hand and touch- 
ed his. 

“Have you little children of your own?” she 
said, 

“Tes.” 

“ Are they very far away ?” 

“So far,” he answered, passionately, “that per- 
haps I may never see them again on this side 
heaven.” 

Instinctively Dieudonnée felt that this was a 
brave man and a good man who was so gentle to 
her, as all good men must be to children, and she 
said, softly, 

“T hope you will see them before you go to 
heaven—I hope you will be happy, for you have 
been so kind to me. Indeed, I love you.” 

“Thank you,” he said, simply; then he with- 
drew his arm abruptly, and said, in a whisper, 
“There is the Herr Hauptmann; you must answer 
any questions that he asks you.” 

He stood up, straight and still, beside her, to 
salute the officer—a slight, middle-aged man, with 
clever eyes and a quiet, determined face, who 
was standing at a tent door, apparently waiting 
for them. 

Inside, four or five others were bending over a 
rough table, on which lay a plan that they were 








studying with intense interest ; but they were all 
talking loudly and excitedly, while the quiet fig- 
ure, seen in relief against the lighted tent, was as 
still and straight as a statue. 

Dieudonnée stood in front of him, her bright 
eyes shining through her tangled hair, her red 
cloak making a pretty bit of color against the 
gloomy background, waiting breathlessly for his 
first words. 

His first words were not addressed to her, how- 
ever; they were spoken in a foreign tongue, over 
her head, to the sergeant. He came forward and 
saluted again, answering at some length, and then 
the officer bent down to bring his eyes to a level 
with Dieudonnée’s. 

“‘ And so you want to get into Paris 2” 

“ Yes, monsieur, I do.” 

“ And what for?” 

“There are only Victor and me,” said Dieudon- 
née, bursting out into piteous sobs, “and I must 
go to him.” 

The officer looked kindly and gravely down on 
the little figure so far beneath him, and said, in 
a somewhat perplexed manner, “ Well, don’t cry, 
and we will manage it somehow.”’ Then he turn- 
ed to the sergeant. “She must be examined, of 
course,” he said; ‘‘ put her somewhere under cover 
for the night—in the corner of a tent, if possible 
—and see that she is passed safely up the lines 
at daybreak, for there is to be a three hours’ 
truce.” 

The sergeant saluted, and Dieudonnée, having 
no shyness of this quiet man, held out both her 
hands to him with impetuous gratitude, and he 
took them, smiling a little, and said, ‘ Don’t 
thank me, mademoiselle—it is 1 who should thank 
you for your confidence.” And it was months 
and months afterward before Dieudonnée found 
out what that speech meant. 

The sergeant held out his hand to her again, 
and they went down between the ranks until he 
found a tent in a sheltered corner where the wind 
did not blow quite so keenly, and that the rain 
had not pierced as yet. There were arms piled up 
inside it, but no human occupant, so he loosed her 
at the entrance and kissed her gently. As he 
turned away, and as she stooped to enter, they 
both heard distinctly the faint sound of firing. 
He stopped and listened for a moment, and she 
hesitated on the threshold of the tent. Then he 
turned, smiling, “It is all safe, child,” he said— 
“good-night.” He waited until she had disap- 
peared and the curtain had fallen; then he strode 
back to the troops under his command, and gave 
his hurried orders in a clear, ringing voice. 

In two minutes Dieudonnée, worn out with 
fatigue and excitement, was fast asleep; and five 
minutes later the ground all around her was alive 
with Prussian cavalry, making a stand against 
another desperate sortie from Paris. 





CHAPTER IX. 
“Through gleaming after gloaming.” 


THE next morning dawned, just like any other 
morning, over the blood-stained city—the sun fell 
just as brightly on the dead French faces beneath 
the walls as on the glittering helmets of the vic- 
torious Prussians ; and a sunbeam, peeping from 
under the edge of a gray cloud, lay right across 
the fair, boyish face of the young captain who had 
led the sortie so bravely, and touched into gold 
the rose lying beside him, placed, by his wife’s 
white hands, in his coat only yesterday—wither- 
ed this morning where the early frost had touch- 
ed it. 

Dieudonnée, thrusting out her tangled head 
from the opening of the tent, saw the sun rise 
over the sleeping army—saw sights of horror that 
made her draw back hastily, with her hands over 
her eyes, and sit down to wait until some one 
came for her. 

Some one came at length, lifting the covering 
cautiously, and peering curiously in: not the ser- 
geant, after all, but the boy of the sergeant’s troop, 
with disheveled hair and sleepy eyes, and his arm 
in a sling. 

“Come, mademoiselle,” he said, in indifferent 
French; “the women and children are having a 
free pass into the provinces, and this will take 
you into Paris. Thank God we are having a lit- 
tle rest!” He handed her a piece of paper, and 
then he hesitated for a moment, letting the cur- 
tain drop behind him. 

“ Mademoiselle,” he said, flushing up over his 
handsome face, “there was—a storm—in the 
night, and there are—things—about that might 
frighten you. If you will shut your eyes I will 
lead you straight.” 

“Were you out in the storm 2” asked Dieudon- 
née, touching his wounded arm. 

“Yes; I came to grief.” 

“And my sergeant ?” asked Dieudonnée; but 
she did not wait for an answer; she did not need 
any answer, after she had looked in the boy’s face 
and seen the trouble in his eyes. Her sergeant, 
she knew, was one of those who would never go 
back to their happy homes again—would never see 
their wives and children any more on this side 
heaven. 

She lifted up her face, that had grown pathetic 
in the last week, in its patient pain, and put her 
hand into the young soldier’s firm clasp, and so 
they went out together into the early sunshine. 

She kept her eyes shut as he led her up between 
the ranks of armed men, who, even in rest, look- 
ed so dangerously alert, until, where they met a 
stream of silent people coming out of the besieged 
city, he stopped abruptly. 

“ That is as far as I can go,” he said. ‘“ Open 
your eyes, mademoiselle ; the storm is over.” 

Behind them, among the gloomy trees, lay the 
horrors and misery to which Dieudonnée had shut 
her eyes: before them stretched out the glad pros- 
pect of glory and sunshine on which she opened 
them. 

“You have nothing to do,” said the boy, “ but 
to go straight up to the great gate, and show 
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your paper to any one who wants to see it: you 
are all right now.” 

“Thank you,” said Dieudonnée, opening her 
wistful gray eyes very wide, and loosing his hand 
regretfully. ‘I am sorry you can not come with 
me all the way; but it is nearly over now.” 

“Good-by,” said the boy, lingering. “I have 
done all I can.” 

“You have been very kind to me,” said Dieu- 
donnée. 

“ And if I had been a Prussian?” he asked, 
laughing. 

“T hate the Prussians!” was on Dieudonnée’s 
lips ; but she remembered suddenly a grave voice 
pleading the enemy’s cause last night, and she 
said, instead, “ Perhaps there are good Prussians, 
after all.” 

“Thank you,” said the boy again. Then he 
turned away abruptly, without one backward 
look, and Dieudonnée walked steadily on up to 
the gate. 

Once or twice she was stopped while her paper 
was examined, and she was passed on from one 
official to another, until she came to a group of 
men who were watching, with bent brows, in the 
shadow of the gate, the melancholy procession 
winding out of the beautiful city. 

They put Dieudonnée in their midst, and ar- 
gued long and hotly about her; then they asked 
her questions, which she answered readily enough ; 
and at length, not knowing, apparently, what else 
to do with her, they stood aside and let her pass 
in unmolested. 

She was in Paris at last! 


_ 


CHAPTER X. 
“Fortune brings in some boats that are not steered.” 

In Paris! In a silent, desolate city, as differ- 
ent as any thing could possibly be from the gay, 
bright Paris of a few months back—in a nar- 
rower world than the world of life and activity 
that she had left behind her on the outskirts. It 
was as if a veil had suddenly been rent apart, and 
out of the confusion—out of the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of war—she had come suddenly upon 
some city of the dead, where an awful stillness 
was over every thing, and all the gladness of life 
had died away. 

The stream of silent people still went toiling 
out of the open gate, and were lost to sight in the 
golden sunshine beyond, and men and women, 
with bent heads and wan faces, were pacing rest- 
lessly from street to street, starting at every sud- 
den or unusual sound that broke the silence, with 
no thought beyond the boom of cannon that had 
sounded in their ears for so many days. 

Dieudonnée, creeping along the pavement in 
the shadow of the houses, came suddenly upon a 
group of three people—a tall, slender lady, a stout 
country-woman, and an excited blue-bloused work- 
man; and one of the three faces attracted her so 
strangely that she summoned up all her shattered 
courage, and determined to ask out, once for all, 
the questions that were in her mind. 

The face, as she saw it then for the first time, 
was a sad one. Pale and thin with anxiety and 
pain, but beautiful even in repose: more beauti- 
ful still when the sweet eyes caught sight of Dieu- 
donnée’s tired face, and smiled down at her with 
a smile that shone out, like sunshine, from eyes 
and mouth, 

Dieudonnée caught the infection and smiled 
too, while the lady said, gently, in perfect French, 

“You should not be out, my dear, for there is 
much danger! Pardon, Madame Leroy,” she 
went on, turning to the stout woman beside her, 
who, with a basket on each arm, was arguing hot- 
ly with the hungry citizen; ‘“‘I must go back to 
my work, I think, if you will finish the market- 
ing.” 

The woman paused for a moment to nod ac- 
quiescence, and then the lady put out her hand 
to Dieudonnée. 

“T will take you home,” she said, “if you will 
tell me where you live.” 

“T live nowhere,” said Dieudonnée; “only I 
have come up from Vire, to find my brother Vic- 
tor.” 

“Then I think you deserve to find him,” said 
the lady, with a sweet laugh. ‘But where is 
he ?” 

“At the Ecole Militaire.” 

“ At the Ecole Militaire !’’ she echoed, and she 
stopped for a minute to look pitifully at Dieu- 
donnée’s wistful face. “ Why, my little girl, you 
should never have come up for that. News 
travels fast enough, even into the provinces.” 

“ But no news came to us,” said Dieudonnée. 
“ Will you show me the way, madame, and let me 

0?” 
~ Still holding her hand firmly, the lady said, 

“There is no place to go to, I think. The 
Ecole Militaire is burned to the ground.” 

“And the boys?” asked Dieudonnée, almost 
fiercely. 

“They were drawn as conscripts,” said the 
lady. 

Dieudonnée wrenched her hand away, and stood 
quite alone. 

“Then I have no place to go to!” she cried, 
passionately. ‘I have no home!” 

“ As long as I am here, you shall have a home 
with me,” said the lady, in her sweet, clear voice. 
“Come with me now, and let me comfort you.” 





CHAPTER XI. 
“A noble type of good— 
Heroic womanhood !”—Loneretiow. 
So Dieudonnée, in a sort of dream, walked side 
by side with this good woman all down the sunny 
streets—out of the vagabond life of the last week 


into a hushed and deadened life of want and pain | 


and suffering, that even rough men found it easier 
to bear, somehow, under the shadow of that un- 
selfish life, and in the sunshine of those sweet 
eyes. 





The house they stopped at was in one of the 
principal streets—a grand house, with lofty win- 
dows, and green blinds flung back to let in as 
much light as possible on the occupants of the 
crowded beds. 

Above it floated an English flag, and, under 
shelter of the flag, many people with anxious 
faces were passing in and out of the open door 
—men and women’ with red crosses on their 
arms. 

Dieudonnée looked at them curiously, as she 
noticed that the lady with her had a red cross 
also, and that they too went in at the doorway 
above which floated the English flag. Once, on 
the way up stairs, the lady paused to look into a 
long room, with a row of beds on either side, and 
smile in answer to the tired faces raised to hers 
—then she shut the door softly, and went on up 
stairs, Dieudonnée still following. 

At the very top of the house they came to a 
great, airy garret, with a mattress stretched on 
the floor, and a few other scanty articles of furni- 
ture. The lady flung off her bonnet, and sat 
down wearily on a chair by the window, putting 
out her hand to draw Dieudonnée down beside 
her; and there, with the child’s head against her 
knees, and the young face hidden in the folds of 
her soft gray gown, she told her quietly and sim- 
ply the story of how the boys had fought and 
fallen in the Ecole Militaire, and Dieudonnée 
realized that all the pain and peril of her tedious 
journey had been wasted strength; realized also, 
for the first time, how she had done wrong in 
leaving such aching hearts behind her at Vire, 
although she could not fully comprehend how 
much pain and suspense she had inflicted on all 
who loved her—only enough to make her cry 
passionately for the past that could never return, 
and for the weary future to which she looked 
forward. 

The lady let her cry her sorrow out for a time, 
making no attempt at comfort except by a soft 
hand moving up and down over the bent head; 
but at last she said, gently, 

“You are very tired, my dear, I think; let us 
see what we can do.” 

With her own hands she brought warm water 
and bathed the child’s torn feet, giving her soft 
slippers to wear instead of the bronze shoes. 
Then she smoothed out the tangled hair, and 
gave her a great bowl of bread and milk to eat; 
and Dieudonnée, refreshed and comforted, lay 
back in her chair, and was happy. 

Presently the lady rose up, and said, in her 
bright voice, 

‘‘ Now that you have come to live in a hospital, 
I must give you something to do: you see we have 
no time to waste here.” 

Dieudonnée looked up with tear-laden eyes. 
“T wish I could die,” she said, passionately. 
“Every thing is hateful now.” 

The lady did not answer for a minute, then she 
said, quietly, 

“What am I to call you?” 

“ Dieudonnée.” 

“What a lovely name !—given of God: you see 
you are sent as one of God’s messengers to us.” 

“T like that,” said Dieudonnée, lifting her head. 

“Then come,” said the lady. She rose as she 
spoke, standing above the child in her gray gown 
and her red cross, but holding out her white hand 
on a level with Dieudonnée’s slender brown one. 

And Dieudonnée rose also, and took it reverent- 
ly, as the hand that was to guide her somehow out 
of her tangled life into something better. 

On the threshold of the room the lady turned 
and said, 

“My name is Egerton, for I am English; but, 
if you like, you may call me Dorothy.” 


oro 


CHAPTER XII. 


‘Let my words—the words of one 
Who, knowing nothing, knows but to obey— 
Comfort your sorrows.”—TENnNyson, 

Lire in the English ambulance was so new and 
strange to Dieudonnée that her first great sorrow 
hardly left the impression on her that it might 
have done had she had to bear it among the pco- 
ple who knew Victor, in her home at Vire. 

Here, life was such a busy reality that no one 
had time to sit and dream over past sorrows; and 
Dieudonnée, becoming less awkward and shy as 
time passed on, grew to be a little helpful to Dor- 
othy in her work. 

Miss Egerton had made the child a black frock 
out of her own scanty stores, and rest and quiet 
had given her back the roses and dimples that 
she had left behind her at Vire. 

After the first week, she found herself singing 
her merry French songs as she ran up and down 
the stairs, or stood beside Miss Egerton in the 
crowded wards—quick and helpful with lint and 
bandages—ready to be of use when she could. 

When dim eyes brightened and a light came 
over wan faces at her childish, ringing tones, she 
would remember her sorrow with a hush of repent- 
ance, ashamed of having forgotten Victor for a 
moment; and then she would creep away to the 
garret she shared with Dorothy, and cry as she 
had cried the first day she heard of his loss. 

She was tired, one day, after a hard morning’s 
work, and was sitting on the stairs while the doc- 
tors went the round of the sick-rooms, when Ma- 
dame Leroy, coming hastily round the corner with 
a tray, nearly stumbled over her, on the first step. 

“ Dieudonnée!” she cried, sharply—‘ you are 
in the way, child !” 

Dieudonnée was unhappy this morning, as a 
reaction after the brightness of the day before, 
so she rose reluctantly to her feet, and stood si- 
lently on one side to let Madame Leroy pass. 

Madame Leroy did not pass, however; she laid 
the tray down on the stairs with a clatter, and 
put both her rough hands kindly upon Dieu- 
donnée’s shoulders. 

“What is the matter ?”” she asked, in perplex- 


ity. ‘You have plenty to eat and plenty to do, 
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and you are not contented. One day you are up 
in the skies; the next you are down—down—in 
the lowest depths. What ails you?” 

“Eating and drinking are not every thing,” 
said Dieudonnée, pettishly. ‘“‘ Madame Leroy, you 
have no brother, whom you loved, dead in Paris 
—so you can not understand.” 

Dieudonnée had grown so selfish in her petu- 
lance that she never noticed how madame’s eyes 
clouded over, nor how she loosed her hold in si- 
lence, and picked up her tray again. 

Something, however, in her face, as she turned 
abruptly away, struck home to Dieudonnée’s ach- 
ing heart, and she jumped down two steps, and 
caught hold of madame’s gown. 

“Forgive me, madame, I had forgotten.” 

“You should not forget,” said madame, pass- 
ing on. 

“Ah, wait!” cried Dieudonnée; “I did not 
mean to hurt you.” 

Then madame turned. 

“ There is nothing to wait for,” she said. ‘“ You 
have a brother, as you say, dead: I have two 
sons. One went out from Paris with the troops 
by night, and they brought him back here, 
wounded to death. The other was ‘missing,’— 
not dead and safe, like the boy you cry about, 
but only missing. In a German hospital, perhaps, 
tossing restlessly about, as the poor souls do here, 
asking for his mother: how do I know what God 
has done with my boy? Only, every cup of water 
I give to the boys here, every time I put my hand 
upon their foreheads to cool the fever, I pray 
that, somewhere, some one else is doing the same 
for my boy, and I bear it somehow—one bears 
every thing. There! that is all,” she went on 
abruptly —“ it is a busy day.” 

She began to move on again, but Dieudonnée 
was clinging to her dress. 

“T am so sorry!” she cried, flinging both her 
arms round Madame Leroy; “I will try not to 
be selfish again. I think I ought to be almost 
an angel by living so long with you and Dorothy.” 

Madame Leroy smiled, and, stooping, kissed 
the child’s eager face. 

She said nothing, for there was no sentiment 
about this pleasant, comely woman; but they 
were friends after that to the very end. 

Dieudonnée sat waiting on the stairs until ma- 
dame came out from the kitchen again, and then 
they went up stairs together. 

“Madame Leroy,” said Dieudonnée, holding 
her back on the threshold of the sick-ward, “do 
Prussians ever come here ?” 

“One came once,” said madame, shortly. 

“Did you nurse him ?” 

“Oh yes,” said madame. 

“T don’t think I could,” said Dieudonnée. 

“Couldn’t you ?” said Madame Leroy. ‘Ihave 
done worse things than nurse a German soldier ;” 
and then she passed into the ward, and Dieu- 
donnée went softly from bed to bed, putting 
tumbled pillows smooth, as Dorothy had taught 
her ; telling stories, or listening to the eager talk 
of feverish patients; writing letters, hopeful or 
despairing as the case might be, from the dicta- 
tion of wounded men, to the wives and mothers 
far away, not noticing or heedless of how dim 
eyes brightened at her approach, how hot hands 
came out to detain her, how French soldiers pet- 
ted and spoiled and ordered her about—some- 
times like the gentle nurse whom they had grown 
to reverence, sometimes as the sunny, willful, 
passionate child they had grown to love. 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From ocr Own CorrEspoNDEDT. | 


Pau while extremely tolerant as regards 
details, remains inflexible as to certain rules; 
thus it peremptorily exacts that women should be 
sheathed from neck to feet in a garment stretch- 
ed on the figure, giving them the appearance of 
a pencil with a train attached. It also dictates 
that these scant toilettes shall have a rich ap- 
pearance and be heavily trimmed. From this 
it will be seen that fashion requires impossibili- 
ties; but it is quite right in this, seeing that it 
obtains them. 

The skirt, which serves for the foundation of 
the toilette, and is generally of silk, and in ex- 
ceptional cases of wool to match the rest of the 
dress, is combined in the following manner: Skirt 
composed of four breadths; the first (front) 
breadth is forty-four inches long, and is cut bias 
on each side from the top to the middle of its 
length, so that the upper edge is twelve inches 
wide and the under edge twenty-three inches 
wide. On each side is a breadth a yard and a 
half long, cut bias on both sides from the upper 
edge to half a yard from the bottom; beginning 
from this point is added a gore six inches wide 
on the bottom. This makes three breadths; the 
fourth (back) breadth is only three-quarters of a 
yard long, and is completed by a train composed 
of two breadths, which measure each thirty-two 
inches in length, and are pleated at the top and 
set on the under edge of the back breadth. In 
forming the pleats care should be taken to mass 
them as little as possible toward the middle of 
this flounce. Above the flounce is a shirr, through 
which two cords are run crosswise, which serve to 
tie back the back breadth. 

These details are necessary, since without 
them it would be very difficult to comprehend 
how women can move, with their narrow and 
sheath-like skirts, and with so much trimming 
trailing behind them. The two back breadths, 
forming a kind of deep flounce, are concealed by 
the polonaise. They support the whole edifice of 
trimmings, and really give the skirt all the width 
of which it is deprived in appearance. All skirts 
are made in this manner, those of silk as well as 
those of batiste or of wool. 

The trimming universally adopted for linen and 
batiste dresses is white lace mixed with a color 





to match the linen or batiste. These white laces 
are made mixed with red, yellow, orange, blue, 
and rose. This trimming, which soils less than 
all-white lace, is quite suitable for summer wear 
on account of its gay, slightly rustic, and un- 
ceremonious appearance. 

All toilettes have long skirts—too long, in fact, 
for walking or travelling. But as fashion dic- 
tates that it shall be thus, there is nothing to do 
but to conform with this decree. Moderately 
long skirts are raised by three tabs attached in 
the back each to a button, and two button-holes 
placed in front at the height of the pockets, and 
attached also to a button. As to long and ex- 
tremely long skirts, they are actually carried on 
the arm. I do not think that this is convenient, 
or even graceful, but it is at present considered 
the most distingué among the superlatively elegant 
people. 

The Breton style, which it was believed was 
destined to be only an ephemeral caprice, is gain- 
ing ground. At the last races the handsomest 
equipages were occupied with toilettes wholly Bre- 
ton or with Breton trimmings. These toilettes, 
of material with small squares, were trimmed 
with a multitude of little buttons and an incredi- 
ble amount of galloon. Those which were made 
of plain material were trimmed with the same 
number of small buttons, but were ornamented 
besides with worsted embroidery in several shades, 
which took the place of the galloons. The Bre- 
ton jackets are trimmed in the same style. At 
these races there were also toilettes made of very 
light summer cloth. I noticed one of mouse gray 
cloth with a vest of white faille under the large 
sacque made of the same cloth; a very large 
cravat of white muslin trimmed with superb laces 
was tied in front and fastened with a pin showing 
a large head in chasing. I heard it said by some 
one near me, that by substituting a vest of gray 
faille for that of white faille, this dress (the skirt 
of which was plain) could be converted into a 
travelling costume both practical and elegant; 
the vest, very long and quite tight-fitting, filling 
the place of a corsage, worn with a high morocco 
belt, from which a small bag is suspended on one 
side, and the sacque large, loose-fitting, and round- 
ed in front, taking the place of a wrapping. 

The sleeves—or rather their trimmings—are as 
varied as the pockets, and this is saying not a lit- 
tle. Since the narrowness of skirts has caused 
inside pockets to disappear, pockets have become 
outside garments, and acquired immense impor- 
tance; they seem made, at the same time, for the 
special delight of pickpockets. Nothing, in fact, 
is easier than to steal a porte-monnaie from these 
elegant little pockets, invitingly open, and trimmed 
with ruches, bows, and even flowers, as if desirous 
of better attracting the attention of this industri- 
ous class of gentlemen. Each sleeve at present 
is a complicated composition, repeating in minia- 
ture and summing up in a small space the trim- 
ming of the entire toilette. Sometimes, too (but 
hitherto only in exceptional cases), the sleeve al- 
most to the wrist is made without any trimming ; 
but in that case it is furnished with very deep cuffs 
of white lace or linen, reaching in the back al- 
most to the middle of the fore-arm. With these 
deep cuffs are worn broad collars to match, which 
are almost like small capes. For this season 
there is also fancy lingerie, embroidered with col- 
ored cotton, or trimmed with lace mixed with col- 
ors to match those of the toilette. This latter 
kind of lingerie is invariably made of white linen, 
and represents, even in the city, the négligé dress 
which is adopted for travelling and the country. 

All white toilettes of nansook, batiste, or white 
muslin are reserved entirely for in-doors and the 
sea-side. They are trimmed with a profusion of 
bows made of ribbon in two different colors, as, 
for instance, black and mandarin, pale blue and 
golden yellow, flame and straw color, red and vert- 
de-gris. These are the combinations of shades 
which fashion prefers for the coming season. 
Toilettes of this kind are composed of a skirt 
very much trimmed, and of a similar polonaise, 
fitted in the back and crossed in front without 
being tight-fitting. 

For the last reunions some charming toilettes 
are being made, one of which I think deserves 
description. Skirt of brown faille, with a flounce 
mixed with silver gray gauze. Draperies and 
train of similar gauze. Habit corsage with very 
long ends, richly embroidered with black chenille, 
silver gray chenille, gold thread, and silver thread. 

There are also dresses without polonaise or 
over-skirt, but having a simuluted over-skirt. 
This is a novelty which is very complicated, but 
I will endeavor to describe it. The dress is made 
of pale gray-blue faille, and of very pliable ezo- 
tique silk in gray-blue, with very fine white and 
black stripes. On the front of the skirt, which 
is of faille, is a perpendicular quilling composed 
of a bias fold of faille, edged on each side with a 
bias fold of the striped material, to which is at- 
tached a flat ruche of faille. On each side of 
this quilling is another similar quilling with a 
ruche only in front. From the front breadth the 
dress is double, that is to say, the sides, trimmed 
on the bottom with a bias fold of faille between 
two bias folds of the striped material, are caught 
up over breadths of faille like the dress. Besides 
these bias folds, the sides are trimmed with three 
bias folds of faille; the under breadth is border- 
ed with a drapery of the striped material edged 
on each side with a ruche of faille. Over the 
back breadth falls a pleated train made of striped 
material and edged all around with a pleated 
flounce. The corsage has basques trimmed with 
striped material, and is made of plain faille, with 
striped sleeves. The toilette is completed by a 
sleeveless sacque of striped material, trimmed 
with bias folds, which are bordered with flat 
ruches of striped material. At the middle of 
their height, on the outside, these ruches are of 
plain faille. This is called a simple dress—quite 
simple, poor thing, without even a small polonaise 
or a modest over-skirt to cover it! 

EMMELINE Raymon. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


EVER was there a time, perhaps, in the his- 

tory of our country when the demand for 
remunerative employment for women was more 
imperative. Consequently the ‘Society of Dec- 
orative Art,”’? established by influential women 
of this city, commences its labors most oppor- 
tunely. This society is designed to be for the 
pecuniary benefit of capable women who desire 
to help themselves in a quiet way, and its ar- 
rangements are to be made on sound business 
principles. It is proposed to establish a con- 
venient place for the exhibition and sale of every 
kind of decorative work done by women which 
shall be of sufficient excellence to meet the pub- 
lic demand, and to encourage profitable indus- 
tries among women by giving instruction and 
information concerning various artistic pursuits, 
by inducing each artist to adopt a specialty and 
master the details of it, and by making various 
helpful arrangements in regard to the materials 
used in art work. It is intended to establish a 
high standard of excellence in what is offered to 
the public. All work approved by the Commit- 
tee of Examination will be attractively exhibited 
without expense to the artist, but in case of sale, 
a commission of ten per cent. will be charged 
upon the price received. The necessary expenses 
of the society for the first and possibly for the 
second year will be defrayed by a membership 
fee of five dollars, and by donations; but after 
that time it is expected that all expenses will be 
met by commissions upon the sale of articles 
consigned to it. The officers and managers of 
this society are cultured and influential ladies, 
whose names are a guarantee for the success of 
the enterprise. A meeting of the society was 
recently held at the house of the treasurer, Miss 
Charlotte Bruce Arnold, 279 Madison Avenue, 





Kars has been called the military key of Asia 
Minor, and the Russians considered it the first 
prize for which they must strive. But they 
looked beyond to Erzerum, which, as the capital 
and chief city of Armenia, and commanding, from 
its position, the road from Persia to Constanti- 
nople, is an important military post. It is also 
a place of much commercial importance, the 
centre of trade with adjacent countries. Erze- 
rum is about 120 miles from the nearest sea- 
port, Trebizond. Part of the town is surround- 
ed by a triple wall of stone, and there is a massive 
citadel encompassed by a double wall. The pop- 
ulation is estimated at about 40,000, besides the 
garrison. The city is on high ground, but out- 
side the town is a higher hill, which, if it came 
into the hands of an enemy, would make defense 
difficult. 





Queen Victoria has nearly completed the for- 
tieth year of her reign. A proposition has been 
made in Canada to celebrate this event, and at 
the same time to show the attachment of her 
Canadian subjects, by requesting her Majesty to 
assume the title of ‘‘ Empress of Canada.” 





A three-year-old girl the other day, becoming 
angry with the servant, uttered this novel and 
terrific threat: ‘I will make a bug of you, and 
then you will run down the sink.”” She doubt- 
less had in mind cockroaches or Croton-bugs; 
but what would Darwin think of this reversal 
of his theory ? 





From a recent report, it appears that Japan 
has numerous mineral and thermal springs, many 
of them having a very high temperature. 





The grand dog show at the Hippodrome, un- 
der the auspices of the Westminster Kennel Club, 
appears to have been a very successful and in- 
teresting entertainment. Perhaps the novelty 
of the affair—for it was the first dog fair ever 
held in this city—drew some spectators. Be 
that as it may, the twelve hundred dogs entered 
on the list the first day of the show were visit- 
ed by something like seven thousand persons. 
The collection included almost every variety of 
the canine race, from the massive Siberian blood- 
hound down to the tiny toy terrier. There were 
forty-two classes, besides those called ‘‘ miscel- 
laneous.”? Some of the specimens were very beau- 
tiful, and all did themselves great credit for good 
behavior. Several of these animals were valued 
as high as $50,000. 


The nominal commander-in-chief of the Rus- 
sian Army of the Danube is the Grand Duke Nich- 
olas, brother of the Czar. He has had a long 
connection with the army, but little experience 
in actual — The real commander of the 
troops is General Nepokoytchizky (or Nepo- 
koytziski), a Pole by birth, who is now about 
seventy years old, and has a high reputation as 
a strategist. He is also completely familiar 
with the ground, having served with distinction 
on the same field in the campaign of 1853-54. 
The Grand Duke Michael, who nominally super- 
intends Russian operations in Asia, is a younger 
brother of the Czar. Among other Russian of- 
ficers of high repute are Generals Kauffman and 
Tchernayeff. 





Not long since a party of Lyons tourists, 
members of the French Alpine Club, ascended 
Pierre-sur-Haute under most unfavorable cir- 
cumstances, when the mountain was covered 
with nearly seven feet of snow. The inhabitants 
of the villages around remonstrated with the 
= but they were resolved to perform the 
eat. 





It is rumored that Yosemite Valley is to be 
fenced in, and sundry walls and barricades to be 
erected, so that every visitor shall be made to 
pay cash down for all that he sees. 





Millais, the painter, has just sold his newly 
finished picture, ‘‘ Effie Deans and her Lover,” 
toa London gentleman for 312,500—a sum which 
should be satisfactory to the artist. 





The Turkish commander-in-chief is Abd-ul- 
Kerim Pasha, who is over seventy years of age, 
and has fought before ou the Danube and in the 
Crimea. 





Widdin, a fortified town on the Danube, near 
the Servian frontier, is at the extreme left of the 
Turkish line of defense, and is of great military 
importance to it. Kalafat,a Roumanian town 
on the opposite bank of the riyer, might have 
been occupied by the Turks earlier in the cam- 
paign; but they delayed, and a force of 9000 Rou- 








manians, with twenty-four Krupp guns, took 
possession of the place, and will hold it against 
any invading attempts of the Turkish army. 








From Brussels comes the report of a fire in 
the Metz cathedral. It was caused by fire-works 
on the occasion of the Emperor's visit. It is 
said that the Emperor, the Crown Prince, and 
Count von Moltke, and also the Bishop of Metz, 
were on the spot superintending the exertions 
to extinguish the flames, which were finally sue- 
cessful. Much damage, however, was done to 
the interior. 





English journals have been filled with graphic 
accounts of the recent colliery inundation at 
Troedyrhiw, Wales, and the sufferings of the im- 
prisoned miners, and the heroism of their reseu- 
ers. Fourteen men and boys were prevented by 
the sudden flood from escaping from the mine, 
of whom nine were finally rescued alive, after 
dreadful sufferings. Five of them were not re- 
leased until the tenth day after their confine- 
ment, having had nothing to eat during the time 
except a little tallow which had run from the 
box where candles were kept. Among the many 
incidents connected with this thrilling affair, the 
following is related: The four men who first es- 
saped, and the poor miner who was their com- 
panion and subsequently suffered death, when 
surrounded by water, took, as they thought, an 
eternal farewell of each other, and then sang a 
well-known hymn in Welsh, of which the follow- 
ing is a translation: 
“In the deep and mighty waters 
There is none to hold my head 
But my only Saviour, Jesus, 
Who was slaughtered in my stead. 
He, a friend, in Jordan’s river, 
Holding up my sinking head; 
With his smile I'll go rejoicing 
Through the regions of the dead.” 
It appears that they were singing this when the 
welcome tappings were heard which indicated 
that their comrades were striving to release 
them. One, however, was killed by an explo- 
sion which occurred the moment a passage was 
opened to them. 





According to the London Tablet, the pro- 
gramme for the celebration of the Jubilee at 
Rome is as follows: The celebration will begin 
upon May 31. Upon that day and June 1 and 2L 
a Triduum of thanksgiving for the preservation 
of the life of the Pope will be celebrated in the 
Church of 8. Pietro in Vincoli, in which church 
the Pope was consecrated bishop fifty years ago. 
The church is to be very richly decorated. Each 
day after vespers a sermon will be preached. 
Upon the actual day of jubilee, June 3, mass- 
es will be celebrated from daybreak. At 7 
o’clock that morning there will be a general 
communion for the Italian pilgrimage, which has 
been organized by the president of the Society 
of the Youth of Italy. At 10 a.m. high masses 
of thanksgiving will be celebrated by one of the 
cardinals. All of the prelates in Rome at this 
time are to take part in the ceremonies. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mrs. J. H. J., or Cutcaco.—You did not give the 
number of your residence, henee we can not send pat- 
tern until we hear from you.—Bonnet silks are liked 
for all seasons; Ponson’s are serviceable, but are in 
heavy qualities most suitable for winter. 

Cerria K.—We can send you a back number of the 
Bazar (for 10 cents) that explains the way of making 
rose-leaf pleating. These pleatings form the trimming 
of the dress skirt on the figure on first page of Bazar 
No. 21, Vol. X. 

Miss Eva K., anp Otners.—The figures on the right 
hand of the printed label on the wrapper of your pa- 
per show when your subscription expires, the amall 
ones indicating the volume and the large ones the num- 
ber of the paper. The figures on the left refer to the 
paging of our register. 

M. V. M.—Perhaps the most stylish silk you can 
have for next summer is a Holbein green (pale bronze) 
gros grain, or small-fignred brocade, combined with 
the lighter creamish green known as tilleul, and 
trimmed with facings and pipings of pale blue gros 
grain. 

Mrs. V. D.—We take postage-stamps in payment for 
patterns, if in good condition. 

J. A.—Get new black silk or cashmere to combine 
with your wool goods in a basque and over-skirt. Put 
two rows of lapping knife pleats on your skirt. The 
black silks sold at $1 50 to $2 a yard are very nice for 
such pleatings. 

Hev.en.—Make a habit basque and a long over-skirt 
for your silk dress. Dress your hair in high puffs or 
else in a chatelaine. 

E. A. D.—Black and navy blue riding-habits are 
most used. They are made in English styles, like the 
cut paper pattern furnished by the Bazar. 

Manrizt.—White nansook, or else pale blue, cream, or 
rose-colored lawn, will make a pretty wrapper trimmed 
with pleatings edged with Valenciennes or with Smyr- 
na lace. The groom should wear a dark frock-coat, 
vest to match, and light pantaloons, when the bride 
wears her travelling dress. 

E. C.—Guipure lace is not as fashionable as thread 
or imitation French lace for trimming black grenadine. 

M. J. S.—Make a navy blue flannel yachting dress by 
pattern of Breton suits illustrated in Bazar. Trim 
with wide white wool braid and pearl buttons. 

J. H. T.—Cambric sacques will be worn again. We 
have not the pattern of under-garments that you want. 

Coz.—Pipe the edge of your basque. Put knife- 
pleating on your lower skirt. The dresses represented 
on the first page of Bazar No. 18, Vol. X., have stylish 
trimmings around the bottom. For the neck have a 
bias standing collar sloped in front instead of curving. 
Then have blouse pleats on the front of the basque, or 
else a Marie Antoinette collar. 

Busy Woman.—A long simply shaped polonaise and 
walking skirt to clear the ground made up of black 
alpaca is a neat and tasteful business dress. Hem the 
polonaise, and put knife-pleating on the walking skirt. 
Few materials give better satisfaction than alpaca of 
nice quality and good black. 

E. M.—Your brown barred silk will look well made 
up with plain brown silk in a basque and over-skirt. 

Exizasreta B.—Your gray striped silk should have 
plain gray silk with it. It will look well in princesse 
style, with plain silk for the middle and front gores, 
and the striped silk on the sides, or else with striped 
scarfs. Any of the yellow straws or chips would look 
well with black silk suits. Light camel’s-hair over 
dresses are still worn over black silk skirts, but there 
is a preference for having the lower silk skirt of the 
same color, though a darker shade. 
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{ and is trimmed with Spanish lace an inch wide, 


Suit for Young Girl. 


Tue skirt of this dress is made of gray pereale, and is | 


trimmed with side-pleated ruffles, a strip cut into tabs, 
and a fold of the material. The trimming for the over 
skirt and waist of pink and gray striped pereale consists 
of folds of the material and side-pleated ruffles of plain 


pereale, The fichu is made of a piece of white Swiss | 
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| with side-pleated beige ruffles two inches wide, 


red silk galloon two inches and three-quarters 
wide, interwoven with white, and light and dark 
blue silk, and with pearl buttons. The plastron 
is sewed on the left front and buttoned on -the 
right front. A hox-ple ating ten inches and three- 
quarters long and twenty-seven inches wide is set 
into the back of the dress. The front of the 
dress is shown by the illustration Fig, 1, Girl's 
and Boy’s Suits, on this double page. 

Fiv. 2.—Bronze Gros Grain Dress, trimmed 
with a fringe of saddler’s silk of the same color. 

Fig. 3.—Wuitk Faittk EvenrnG Dress. Low- 
necked princesse dress of white faille laced in the 
hack, The dress is trimmed in front with two 
flounces of crépe lisse, and in the back with a 
train of faille, which is set on the skirt. The 
trinuning is composed of white silk fringe, folds 
of faille, and pulfs of crépe lisse ; and a spray 
of white convolvulus with green leaves, which is 
held at the right side with loops and ends of 
faille ribbon. The bertha is made of folds of 
faille and fringe, and is trimmed with sprays of 
convolyuly and a row of lace, A spray of con- 
volvulus is in the hair, 
Fig. 4.—-Reps Sink Bripar Dress. Princesse 
dress of white reps silk, 
ut square in’ the neck. 
The trimming consists of 
side-pleated crépe lisse ruf- 
flex, a strip of silk reps, 
touffes of orange blossoms, 
and Joops and ends of gres 
grain ribbon. Wreath of 
orange blossoms and Juive 





Fig. 5.—Satin) Briar 
Dress. Princesse dress of 
white satin, buttoned = be- 
hind, and cut in’ scallops 
on the under edge, which 
are bound narrow, A side- 





pleated faille ruffle is set underneath the | out of the room, the rest arrange among themselves 
scallops, on the wrong side. 
are trimmed in a similar manner. Bows | seated at the piano, on his re-admission the task is to 


of satin and touffes of orange blossoms | be indicated to him by the music played and the man- 
are set on the dress. Wreath of orange | ner of playing it. Suppose, for instance, he is to be 
blossoms and Juive veil of silk tulle. | required to walk three times round the table, and kiss 
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Figs. 1 and 2.—Dress ror Girt From 2 10 3 YEARS OLD. 
Frost anp Back. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIV., Figs. 53-58, 


The sleeves | some task that he is to perform, and, a player being 





Fig. 1.—Swiss Mesuisx anp Lace Fronv.—Fronr.-—[See Fig. 2.] 


For description see Supplement, 
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Figs. 1 and 2.—WarteEr-proor CLoak.—Frost axp Back. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-5. 





Work-Stand. 
See illustration on page 341. 
Tus stand, in the shape of a boat, is 
made of black polished cane rods, which | the music will die away almost to silence. He then 


are partly ornamented with 
a bronze bead edge. The 
hottom of the boat and the 
deck are furnished with 
pieces of card-board of the 
requisite size, which are 
covered on both sides with 
blue silk. The round open- 
ings at the bottom of the 
boat are filled with pieces 
of card-board covered with 
ivory reps, Which has first 
been ornamented with an 
application of black vel- 
vet. Below the mast the 
under part of the boat is 
divided by a partition. 
One side of the boat forms 
a receptacle for fancy- 
work, and the deck forms 
the lid, which is furnish- 
ed with a pincushion cov- 
ered with blue silk. For 
holding the lid fasten on 
plaited blue silk cords 
above the keel, which are 
attached to the mast and 
te the sides of the boat. 
The ends of the cords are 
finished with tassels of 
blue silk. At the top of 
the mast is a needle-hook 
of blue satin in the shape 
of a flag. The other half 
of the boat is furnished 
with a railing of cane rods 
to form the cabin. The 
inserted pieces of card- 
hoard are covered smooth- 
ly on the inside with blue 
silk, which has first been 
furnished with bands of 
the material. These bands 
serve for holding various 
sewing utensils. On the 
outside the eard-hoard is 
covered with pleated blue 
satin and ornamented with 
an embroidered — border, 
To work the border trans- 
fer the outlines of the de- 
sign given by Fig. 28, Sup- 
plement, to pinked strips 
of white cloth two inches 
wide, and work the forget- 
me-nots with blue silk in 
chain stitch and with vel- 
low silk in knotted stitch, 
and the foliage with green 
filling silk in herring-bone 
stitch. For the bag, which 
is set on the upper edge of 
the railing from the in- 
side, eut of blue silk one 
piece twenty inches wide 


the hand of a particular lady. On entering, the vie- 
tim will be saluted with * All round my hat,” played 
softly. He will probably look for a hat, and, finding 
none, will try going round on his own axis,on which 
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muslin forty inches square, which is edged with guipure | 


embroidery three inches and a quarter wide, and is fol 
ed three-cornere 1. The ends of the fichu are crossed in 
front as shown by the illustration. Straw hat, trimmed 
with gros grain ribbon 


Bridal, Evening, and Children’s Dresses, 
Figs. 1-5. 


Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt From 4 To 6 YEARS oLp. | 


This dress is made of figured fawn - colored beige. 





DRAWING-ROOM AMUSEMENTS. 


THE MUSICAL ORACLE. 


IKE all oracles of which we have any account, this requires 
4 a certain amount of intelligence both in the working and 


and eight inches long, join it on the ends, and fold down the 
upper edge for a shirr, through which run blue silk cords. 





3.—Walé Far £ 


I 


Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt From 4 T0 6 ~~ Fig. 2.—Bronze Gros Grain Dress. Fig. 


| the interpretation of it. One of the players having been sent YEARS OLD.—Back, Fics. 1-5.—BRIDAL, EVEN AND cH 
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“Nora Creina.” He then perceives that it must be ; whenever his own part of the coach is mentioned 
the question of a lady, and passes in front of all | pays a forfeit, only to be redeemed by one of the 
those in the room—the music becoming fainter as | varieties of the “ forfeits” which wiil be given in 
he leaves the lady selected and louder as he ap- | a future number. Here is a story: “ The Mar- 
proaches her, At length he stands before her, | chioness of Pumphandle, wishing to advance her- 
and the piano strikes up “ When the heart of a | self and her daughters in the world, one day re- 
man is oppressed with care.” He offers her his | solved to go to court, and as railways were not then 
arm, but she makes no move. LHe kneels, when | invented, was perforce obliged toset out in the fam- 
the music stops abruptly. He rises again, and 
the music begins with “ The Kiss.” He attempts 
a kiss on the cheek, when he is met with an awful 
discord and clatter. He then tries the hand, when 
the musie swells triumphantly and winds up with 
a grand flourish; and, if he has acquitted him- 
self intelligently, he obtains the applause of the 
company. 





















HOME TRUTHS, 
A diplomatic game, showing how the same fact 
is capable, if properly manipulated, of being drawn 
to any inferences, however opposite they may be. 


One of the company—suppose it to be a lady— 
informs her neighbor that she wishes she were * 


ws 





some animal or object supremely dis eable, 
and asks if he knows why. The person address- 
ed is bound to give a passable reason, and at the 
same time to avoid paying a compliment in giv- 
ing it. The lady then asks the person on her 
right the same ques- 
tion, and in this case 
must be answered with 
a compliment. For 
instance, the lady may 
say, “I should like to 
be a coal-seuttle; caa 
you tell me why?’ 
The first person ad- 
dressed) may answer, 
* Because you are less 
Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt From Fig. 2.—Svir ror Boy rrom 6 fair than useful, and 
4 to 6 YEARS OLD.—Front. 10 8 YEARS OLD.—Front. your heart is only fit 
[ For Back, see Fig. 1, Bridal, For Back of Jacket, see Ilus- to be burned.” The 
Evening, aid Children’s tration on Page 340.—{For pat- second person, of 
Dresses. ] tern and description see Suppl, whom the same ques- 
No. XV., Figs, 58 ~64.] tion is asked, replies, 
* Because you furnish 
approaches the table, when the strain swells loud- | the charm of home, and when appealed to nev- 
ev; he takes a few steps—louder still; and now | er fail to produce a flame.” Or a gentleman 
recognizing what is required, he paces round once | may say, “IT should like to be a centipede ; 
to the air, and is about to go away, when the tune | can you tell me why?” The first person ap- 
keeps on persistently and loudly, until he guesses | pealed to replies, “ Because you would he the 
that he has to go round the table again. Having | better able to run away from your creditors.” 
completed the three turns, he waits for the next | The second answers, “ In order that whenever “4 ; ‘ : Ore ; ; ; 
musical indication, which perhaps comes inthe shape | one of your friends had not a leg to stand upon, Fig. 2.—Swiss Mvstis axp Lace Frenv.—Back.—[See Fig. 1.] 
of * How happy could I be with either,” changing to | you might lend him one of your own.” Each For description see Supplement. 
one of the company takes 
a turn at the choice, and 
by the time the end is 
reached a pretty crop of 
disparagement, and an 
equally plentiful supply of 
compliments, will have been 
obtained, between which 
the truth as to any particu- 
lar player may be discoy- 
ered. 
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POST. 

Each player chooses a 
town which he or she will 
represent, and all remain 
seated in a circle, except 
one, who stands in the mid- 
dle. It will be found neces- 
sary to have the names of 
the towns chosen written 
down to prevent confusion. 
The victim in the middle, 
to whom the paper is given, 
and who assumes the digni- 
ty of Postmaster-General, 
suddenly ealls out, for in- 
stance, “The post is going 
—from Bagdad to North- 
ampton.” The players rep- 
resenting those towns must 
change places at once, and 
the object of the vietim is 
to capture during — the 
change one of the places 
left vacant, when the ousted 
player becomes in turn the 
victim. Once in six times 
he is allowed to eall a 
“general post,” when all 
must change places. This 
game is bustling, and is ca- 
pable of amusing for a 
short time; but it has 
hardly “ backbone” enough 
to make it a very great fa- 
vorite. 
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THE FAMILY COACH. 

This will be found to be, 
if fairly managed, a very 
stirring and amusing game. 
The company is seated in 
a circle, and one who is 
chosen historian of the 
“ Family Coach” goes round 
the circle, and learns from 
each one what particular 
portion of the vehicle, or 
what pertaining to it, he or 
she chooses to represent. 
One chooses the linchpin, 
another the  fore-wheels, 
another the horses, another 
the coachman, and so on. 
He then seats himself in 
the centre of the circle, and tells as good a tale as he can invent of the | ily [here every bod) 





For pattern and description see Supplement, No, XI., Fig 
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tarts up toturn round] vehicle 














adventures of the coach; and whenever any part of it is mentioned, the | —give me forfei ease, all those who have got 
person representing it must rise and turn round rapidly, and sit down | up. Sending, then, for the coacl man [coachn 
again. When the word * coach” oceurs, the whole of the company mu-t | revolves ]—* Coact n [revolves again] 

turn round. It is a cunning and successful device of some historians to | man [revolves * said she, ‘if your fore- 


mention the game portion of the coach three or four times running, | wheels [fore-wheels revolves], your linchpins 


which makes a kind of teetotum of the person representing it, which linchpins revolves }, your trace= [tr ice sre peso 
Hl . . is .< . , : <a. . 2 pe : RS oe shoulda hike 
9 Wie FALLE Bepuixc - ‘“ a — 4 is not without a certain charm (especially if it be a gentleman of portly | and the rest are all in proper order, I should li 
c, 3. a LE Evexinc Dress. Fig. 4.—Reps Sirk Bripat Dress. Fig. 5.—Satix Bripat Dress. enema e930 (es age hile : ny hep Pate to o to court in the .on ily Coach [all revolve]. 
VENIM AND CHIL dee ee wl presence inclined to siddiness), and will probably resu t either in amuse- »¢ ) yur n th amily a | ° 
, EVEN DREN’S DRESSES. ment or forfeits. Any player who fails to revolve in proper form , On the next Drawing-room day, then, off they set, 
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the Marchioness of Pumphandle looking as lovely 
as diamonds and paint could make her by day- 
light, while her daughters positively radiated 
beams of beauty through the windows [windows 
revolves] at the ill-fated pedestrians. But they 
no sooner got to the top of St. James’s Street than 
one of the horses [horses revolves] trod on a piece 
of orange peel, fell down, broke the pole [pole re- 
volves], and then the linchpins [linchpins re- 
ne coming out by capillary attraction the 
wheels [wheels revolves] came off, the coach [all 
revolve | upset, the marchioness and her daughters 
were thrown into a heap of mud, and had to walk 
home through Piccadilly in peach-colored satin, 
without ever having seen the Queen after all.” 





MY LIFE’S LOVE: 
A RONDEAU. 
O rvsy lips, whose smile has stolen my soul, 
And drawn from it all love but love of you— 
Speak kindred longing, absolute and whole, 
Swear faith supremely true— 
O ruby lips! 


O southern eyes, whose light has lit my heart, 
And kindled it to warm and wild desire— 
Glow with a kindred passion, for your part, 
Flame with a kindred fire— 
O southern eyes! 


O my life’s love! Eyes, lips, hand, heart, and soul— 
Come to me, satisfy me, seal me yours. 
Each part is sweet, but only in love’s whole 
Love's final life endures. 
O my life’s love! 





Green Pastures and Piccadilly, 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avctior or “A Princess or Tuvir,” “ Dacvcuter 
or Heru,” “ Turee Featuers,” “ STRANGE 
ADVENTURES OF A PuAETON,” ETO. 





CHAPTER XXL 
HIS RETURN. 


Ir was with a buoyant sense of work well done 
that Balfour, on a certain Saturday morning, got 
into a Hansom and left Piccadilly for Victoria Sta- 
tion. He had telegraphed to Lady Sylvia to drive 
over from The Lilacs to meet him, and he pro- 
posed that now he and she should have a glad 
holiday-time. Would she run down to Brighton 
for the week preceding Christmas? Would she 
go over to Paris for the New-Year? Or would 
she prefer to spend both Christmas and New- 
Year among the evergreens of her English home, 
with visits to neighboring friends, and much ex- 
citement about the decoration of the church, and 
a pleased satisfaction in giving away port-wine 
and flannels to the properly pious poor? Any- 
how, he would share in her holiday. He would 
ride with her, drive with her, walk with her; he 
would shoot Lord Willowby’s rabbits, and have 
luncheon at the Hall; in the evening, in the warm, 
hushed room, she would play for him while he 
smoked, or they would have confidential chatting 
over the appearance and circumstances and dis- 
positions of their friends. What had this tender 
and beautiful child to do with polities? She her- 
self had shown him what was her true sphere ; he 
would not have that shy and sensitive conscience, 
that proud, pure spirit, hardened by rude associa- 
tions. It is true, Balfour had a goodly bundle of 
papers, reports, and blue-books in his bag. But 
that was merely for form’s sake—a precaution, 
perhaps, against his having to spend a solitary 
half hour after she had gone to bed at nights. 
There could be no harm, for example, in his put- 
ting into shape, for future use, the notes he had 
made down in Somersetshire, just as occasion of- 
fered. But he would not seek the occasion. 

And all things combined to make this reunion 
with his wife a happy one. It was a pleasant 
omen that, whereas he had left London in a cold 
gray fog, no sooner had he got away from the 
great town than he found the country shining in 
clear sunlight. Snow had fallen overnight; but 
while the snow in Buckingham Palace Road was 
trampled into brown mud, here it lay with a soft 
white lustre on the silent fields and the hedges 
and the woods. Surely it was only a bridal robe 
that Nature wore on this beautiful morning—a 
half-transparent robe of pearly white that caught 
here and there a pale tint of blue from the clear 
skies overhead. He hada whole bundle of week- 
ly newspapers, illustrated and otherwise, in the 
carriage with him, but he never thought of read- 
ing. And though the wind was cold, he let it 
blow freely through the open windows. This was 
better than hunting through the rookeries of 
London. 

He caught sight of her just as the train was 
slowing into the station. She was seated high in 
the phaeton that stood in the roadway, and she 
was eagerly looking out for him. Her face was 
flushed a rose-red with the brisk driving through 
the keen wind; the sunlight touched the firmly 
braided masses of her hair and the delicate oval 
of her cheek; and as he went out of the station- 
house into the road, the beautiful, tender, gray- 
blue eyes were lit up by such a smile of gladness 
as ought to have been sufficient welcome to him. 

“Well, old Syllabus,” said he, “how have you 
been? Crying your eyes out ?” 

“Oh no, not at all,” she said, seriously. “TI 
have been very busy. You will see what I have 
been doing. And what did you mean by sending 
the servants down again ?” 

“T did not want to have you starve, while I had 
the club to fall back on. Where the—” 

But at this moment the groom appeared with 
the packages he had been sent for. Balfour got 
up beside his wife, and she was about to drive off, 
when they were accosted by a gentlemanly-look- 








ing man who had come out of the station. 
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“T beg your pardon—Mr. Balfour, I believe?” 

“That is my name.” 

“T beg your pardon, I am sure; but I have an 
appointment with Lord Willowby—and—and I 
can’t get a fly here—” 

“Oh, I'll drive you over,” said Balfour, for he 
happened to be in an excellent humor: had he 
not been, he would probably have told the stranger 
where to get a fly at the village. The stranger 
got in behind. Perhaps Lady Sylvia would, in 
other circumstances, have entered into conversa- 
tion with a gentleman who was a friend of her 
father’s; but there was a primness about his 
whiskers and a certain something about his dress 
and manner that spoke of the City, and of course 
she could not tell whether his visit was one of 
courtesy or of commerce. She continued to talk 
to her husband so that neither of the two people 
behind could overhear. 

And Balfour had not the slightest conscious- 
ness of caution or restraint in talking to this 
bright and beautiful young wife of his. It seem- 
ed to him quite natural now that he should cease 
to bother this loving and sensitive companion of 
his about his anxieties and commonplace labors. 
He chatted to her about their favorite horses and 
dogs; he heard what pheasants had been shot in 
Uphill Wood the day before; he was told what 
invitations to dinner awaited his assent; and all 
the while they were cheerfully whirling through 
the keen, exhilarating air, crossing the broad bars 
of sunlight on the glittering road, and startling 
the blackbirds in the hedges, that shook down 
the powdery snow as they darted into the dense 
holly-trees, 

“You have not told me,” said Lady Sylvia, in 
a somewhat measured tone, though he did not 
notice that, “whether your visit to Englebury 
was successful.” 

“Oh,” said he, carelessly, “that vas of no im- 
portance. Nothing was to be done then. It will 
be time enough to think of Englebury when the 
general election comes near.” 

Instead of Englebury, he began to talk to her 
about Brighton. He thought they might drop 
down there for a week before Christmas. He 
began to tell her of all the people whom he knew 
who happened to be at Brighton at the moment. 
It would be a pleasant variety for her; she would 
meet some charming people. 

“No, thank you, Hugh,” she said, somewhat 
coldly ; “I don’t think I will go down to Brighton 
at present. But I think you ought to go.” 

“19?” said he, with a stare of amazement. 

“Yes; these people might be of use to you. 
If a general election is coming on, you can not 
tell what influence they might be able to give 
you.” 

“My dear child,” said he, fairly astonished that 
she should speak in this hard tone about certain 
quite innocent people in Brighton, “I don’t want 
to see those people because they might be of use 
to me. I wanted you to go down to Brighton 
merely to please you.” 

“Thank you, I don’t think I can go down to 
Brighton.” 

Say?" 

“Because I can not leave papa at present,” 
she said. 

“What's the matter with him ?” said Balfour, 
getting from mystery to mystery. 

“IT can not tell you now,” she said, in a low 
voice. ‘“ But I don’t wish to leave The Lilacs, so 
long as he is at the Hall; and he has been going 
very little up to London of late.” 

“Very well; all right,” said Balfour, cheerful- 
ly. “If you prefer The Lilacs to Brighton, so do 
I. I thought it might be a change for you—that 
was all.” 

But why should she seem annoyed because he 
had proposed to take her down to Brighton ? 
And why should she speak despitefully of a num- 
ber of friends who would have given her a most 
hearty welcome? Surely all these people could 
not be in league with the British House of Com- 
mons to rob her of her husband. 

In any case, Balfour took no heed of these 
passing fancies of hers. He had registered a 
mental vow to the effect that, whenever he could 
not quite understand her, or whenever her wishes 
clashed with his, he would show an unfailing con- 
sideration and kindness toward this tender soul 
who had placed her whole life in his hands. But 
that consideration was about to be put to the 
test of a sharp strain. With some hesitation she 
informed him, as they drove up to the Hall, that 
her uncle and aunt were staying there for a day 
or two. Very well; there was no objection to 
that. If he had to shake hands with Major the 
Honorable Stephen Blythe, was there not soap 
and water at The Lilacs? But Lady Sylvia pro- 
ceeded to say, with still greater diffidence, that 
probably they would be down again in about ten 
days. They had been in the habit of spending 
Christmas at the Hall; and Johnny and Honoria 
had come too; so that it was a sort of annual 
family party. Very well; he had no objection 
to that either. It was no concern of his where 
Major Blythe ate his Christmas dinner. But 
when Lady Sylvia went on to explain, with in- 
creasing hesitation, that herself and her husband 
would be expected to be of this Christmas gath- 
ering, Mr. Balfour mentally made use of a phrase 
which was highly improper. She did not hear it, 
of course. They drove up to the Hall in silence; 
and when they got into the house, Balfour shook 
hands with Major Blythe with all apparent good 
nature. 

Lord Willowby had wished the stranger to fol- 
low him into the library. In a few moments he 
returned to the drawing-room. He was obviously 
greatly disturbed. ; 

“You must excuse me, Sylvia; I can not pos- 
sibly go over with you to lunch. I have some 
business which will detain me half an hour at 
least—perhaps more. But your uncle and aunt 
can go with you.” 

That was the first Balfour had heard of Major 
Blythe and his wife having been invited to lunch 








at his house; but had he not sworn to be grand- 
ly considerate? He said nothing. Lady Sylvia 
turned to her two relatives. Now had Lord Wil- 
lowby been going over to The Lilacs, his brother 
might have ventured to accompany him; but Ma- 
jor Blythe scarcely liked the notion of thrusting 
his head into that lion’s den all by himself. 

““My dear,” said the doughty warrior to his 
wife, “ I think we will leave the young folks to 
themselves for to-day—if they will kindly excuse 
us. You know I promised to walk over and see 
that mare at the farm.” 

Balfour said nothing at all. He was quite con- 
tent when he got into the phaeton, his wife once 
more taking the reins. He bade good-by to Wil- 
lowby Hall without any pathetic tremor in his 
voice. 

“Hugh,” said Lady Sylvia, somewhat timidly, 
“T think you are prejudiced against my uncle; 
I am very sorry—” 

“T don’t look on your uncle,” said Balfour, 
with much coolness, “as being at all necessary to 
my existence, and I am sure I am not necessary 
to his. We each of us can get on pretty well 
without the other.” 

“But it is dreadful to have members of one 
family in—in a position of antagonism or dislike 
to each other,” she ventured to say, with her heart 
beating a trifle nore rapidly. 

“Well, yes,” he said, cheerfully. “I suppose 
Major Blythe and I are members of the same 
family, as we are all descended from Adam. If 
that is what you mean, I admit the relationship ; 
but not otherwise. Come, Sylvia, let’s talk about 
something else. Have you seen the Von Rosens 
lately ?” 

For an instant she hesitated, eager, disappoint- 
ed, and wistful; but she pulled her courage to- 
gether, and answered with seeming good-will. 

“Oh yes,” she said. ‘Mr. Von Rosen called 
yesterday. And the strangest thing has happen- 
ed. An uncle of his wife has just died in some 
distant place in America, and has left a large 
amount of property to Mrs. Von Rosen, on condi- 
tion she goes out there some time next year and 
remains for a year at the house that has been 
left her. And she is not to take her children 
with her. Mrs. Von Rosen declares she won’t go. 
She won't leave her children for a whole year. 
They want her to go and live in some desert place 
just below the Rocky Mountains.” 

“A desert!” he cried. ‘ Why, don’t you know 
that the neighborhood of the Rocky Mountains 
has been my ideal harbor of refuge whenever I 
thought of the two worst chances that can befall 
one? If I were suddenly made a pauper, I should 
go out there and get a homestead free from the 
government, and try my hand at building up my 
own fortunes. Or if I were suddenly to break 
down in health, I should make immediately for 
the high plains of Colorado, where the air is like 
Champagne; and I would become a stock-raiser 
and a mighty hunter in spite of all the bronchitis 
or consumption that could attack one. Why, I 
know a lot of fellows out there now; they live 
the rudest life all day long—riding about the 
plains to look after their herds, making hunting 
excursions up into the mountains, and so forth; 
and in the evening they put on dress-coats to din- 
ner, and have music, and try to make themselves 
believe they are in Piccadilly or Pall Mall. Who 
told her it was a desert ?” 

“T suppose it would be a desert to her without 
her children,” said Lady Sylvia, simply. 

“Then we will go over after lunch and reason 
with that mad creature,” said he. ‘The notion 
of throwing away a fortune because she won't go 
out and live in that splendid climate for a single 
year !” 

What the result of this mission of theirs was, 
need not be stated at present. Enough that Bal- 
four and his wife, having spent the best part of the 
afternoon with these neighboring friends of theirs, 
went home to dine by themselves in the evening. 
And Balfour had been looking forward during 
this past fortnight to the delight of having his 
wife all to himself again; and he had pictured 
the still little room, her seated at the piano, per- 
haps, or perhaps both seated at the fire, and all 
troubles and annoyances hunted out into the cold 
winter night. This was the new plan. When 
he looked at her—at the true, sweet, serious, 
trusting eyes, and at the calm, pensive, guileless 
forehead—he began to wonder how he could ever, 
in his selfish imaginations, have thought of hav- 
ing her become a sort of appanage of himself in 
his public life. Would he wish her to become a 
shifting and dextrous wire - puller, paying court 
to this man, flattering another, patronizing a 
third, all to further her husband’s interests ? 
That, at all events, was not whet he wished her 
to be now. He admired her for her courageous 
protest against that suggested scheme for the 
bribing of Englebury. Not for a hundred seats 
in Parliament would he have his wife make in- 
terested professions of friendship for such people 
as the Chorleys. The proper place for the high- 
souled young matron was the head of her own 
table, or a seat by the fire in her own drawing- 
room; and it was there that he hoped to gain 
rest, and sweet encouragement, and a happy for- 
getfulness of all the vulgar strife of the outside 
world. 

“Sylvia,” he said, suddenly, at dinner, “ why 
do you look so depressed? What is the matter 
with you?” 

“Oh, nothing,” she said, rousing herself, and 
making an effort—not very successful—to talk 
about this American trip. Then she relapsed into 
silence again, and the dinner was not a cheerful 
feast. 

“Are you tired?” he asked again. “ Perhaps 
you had better go and lie down for a while.” 

No, she was not tired. Nor did she go, as was 
her wont after dinner, into the next room and be- 
gin to play a few of the airs and pieces that he 
liked. She sat down by the fire opposite him. 
rt face was troubled, and her eyes distant and 
sad, 


“Come, Sylvia,” he said, as he lit his pipe, 
“‘vou are vexed about something. What is it? 
What is the trouble ?” 

“T am not vexed, really. It is no matter,” 
she again answered. 

Well, as his motto was “ Live and let live,” he 
was not bound to goad her into confidences she 
was unwilling to make; and as the enforced si- 
lence of the room was a rather painful and lugu- 
brious business, he thought he might as well have 
a look at one or two of the papers he had brought 
down. He went and fetched his bag. He sat 
down with his back to the light, and was soon 
deep in some report as to the water supply of 
London. 

Happening to look up, however, he found that 
his wife was silently crying. Then he impa- 
tiently threw the book on the table, and demand- 
ed to know the cause. Perhaps there was some 
roughness in his voice; but, at all events, she sud- 
denly flung herself down before him, and buried 
her face on his knees, and burst into a fit of wild 
sobbing, in which she made her stammering con- 
fession. It was all about her father. She could 
not bear to see him suffering this terrible anxie- 
ty. It was killing him. She was sure the man 
who had come down in the train had something 
to do with these pecuniary troubles, and it was 
dreadful to her to think that she and her hus- 
band had all they could desire, while her father 
was driven to despair. All this and more she 
sobbed out like a penitent child. 

Balfour put his hand gently on her soft brown 
hair. 

“Ts that all, Sylvia?” he said. “Tf it is only 
money your father wants, he can have that. I 
will ask him.” 

She rose—her eyes still streaming with tears 
—and kissed him twice. And then she grew 
gayer in spirit, and went and played some music 
for him while he smoked his pipe. But as he 
smoked he thought, and his thoughts were rather 
bitter about a man who, wanting money, had not 
the courage to ask for it, but had degraded his 
daughter into the position of being a beggar for 
it. And as Mr. Balfour was a business-like per- 
son, though he had not been trained up to com- 
merce, he determined to ascertain exactly how 
Lord Willowby’s affairs stood before proffering 
him this promised help. 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 





MY WIFE’S LOSSES. 
Br ROSE TERRY COOKE. 

HAVE already celebrated my wife’s nose; but 

she has one more peculiar trait which remains 
to be painted. Bless her little soul! she may not 
be beautiful as Venus or wise as Minerva, but 
she is the most amusing wife man ever had. 

“ Age can not wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety.” 

The other day a young and lovely bride called 
on us. Her face was calm, her eyes bright, her 
color glowing, her hair rich and lustrous; the 
words of truth and soberness fell from her lips. 
You could not fail to admire her. She would be 
a mcdel housekeeper, a good mother—‘“ mild yet 
firm,” as the old owl said to his son Billy—and 
decorous, proper, excellent, to the end of her days. 
Shall I confess that the call bored me exceeding- 
ly? I suppose my total depravity came to the 
surface just then. As for Nan, she turned to- 
ward me with a sigh, half stifled, and a pretty, 
wistful, inquiring look. ‘ 

“Isn't she nice, Jack? I declare I do think 
she’s lovely. You can depend on her every time. 
She’ll be just in the right place from now till 
never. Oh dear!” 

“Yes,” said I, “that is all true, Nan; but there 
is such a lack of unexpectedness about her that 
I should hate her in a week.” 

“Oh, you dear old thing! that’s why you love 
me, isn’t it ?” 

And she threw herself into my arms in the 
most gushing manner, and—bit the tip of my 
ear! She really did: not entirely in a savage 
fashion, but as a kitten bites. 

“That was unexpected, certainly,” said I, with 
a grimace, rubbing the injured member. But 
Nan did not sympathize. She withdrew herself 
calmly, and began to hunt about the room in a 
most vivacious manner. 

“What are you looking for now, Nan?” 

She resented the emphasis with a look of rage 
at me, for this was a sore point. But as the 
search went on, and she grew desperate, she turn- 
ed to me and remarked, not too sweetly, 

“Tf you must know, I can’t find my other ivory 
needle.” 

I could not help it—I had to laugh. The nee- 
dle was stuck through the dark knot of her hair 
like a Roman girl’s dagger. 

“Oh,” said she, when I told her—an “ oh” that 
ought to be written staccato, if I had only a bit 
of score to do it. For my wife’s losses are the 
family delight. Never was such an inconsequent 
woman made. She knows where all my things 
are, and reproaches me with the cruelest scorn if 
I venture to ask where my stockings live, or what 
has become of my white vest. And the drawers 
that belong to little Gracilis, her niece, are mir- 
acles of order, and the luckless child is visited 
with awful tirades from her aunty if an apron is 
mislaid, or a shoe wandering from its own place. 
This is all very nice for Gracilis and me; but 
when it comes to her own things, if they were 
created out of original atoms every time she want- 
ed them, they could not be more astray or longer 
in coming together. 

Well do I remember, when we moved from the 
hotel to our little house, the anguish of mind 
which pervaded Nan’s atmosphere. But after 
three days we looked about us, and found “ most 
things were somewhere,” as she lucidly stated it. 
Still there were three bottles of claret to be ac- 
counted for—the last of a dozen which a kindly 
friend had sent us to mitigate the austerities of 
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a hotel table. It was very good claret; the taste 
was- clean and tolerably mild, and the bouquet 
fine. This it was which recommended it to my 
wife. She would hang over her glass like a bee 
above a blossom, with dilate nostrils and dreamy 
eyes—“ Oh, Jack, it is like English violets !"— 
the dinner, such as it was, growing cold on her 
plate, till I was obliged to suggest that her food 
was waiting to be eaten, and perfume would not 
supply the place of beef and bread. But those 
three bottles of claret were gone. Nan knew 
perfectly well she had taken them in a basket 
when I carried her and a few other precious things 
over to the house in my buggy. 

“You see, I didn’t want to put any temptation 
in Polonius’s way, Jack, so I took them myself. 
I know I did.” 

Let me put in a parenthesis here, and rise to 
explain that Polonius is not the immortal adjunct 
in Handet, but only my queer wife’s way of say- 
ing Malony, which is our washer-woman’s name. 

“ But if you put them there, Nan, we must have 
taken them out.” 

“Oh, Jack, what geese men are! Don’t you 
know you left the buggy and went up stairs to 
fetch that lovely vase you broke on the steps aft- 
er all; and how do you know who helped them- 
selves to that claret then ?” 

There was a double flavor to this speech, a sort 
of mental peppermint that made me feel two ways 
at once, just as that popular aromatic makes your 
mouth hot and cold together. I at least was 
freed from blame about the claret, but then I was 
brought to recollect that I broke the vase. 

“Perhaps, though,” she went on, “you might 
have put it under the buggy seat, and in that case 
it may still be at the livery-stable. Oh, do go 
right away and see.” 

So I meekly walked over to the stable; but 
though I searched in every crack of the buggy, 
there was no claret there. 

Then Polonius was interrogated. She is an ex- 
cellent creature, but afflicted with a fluent piety of 
speech, whose liberal dispensation on all occa- 
sions is not quite reverent. 

“Ellen, don’t you remember seeing three tall 
dark bottles on the window-sill at the Blank 
House when you were helping me to pack ?” 

“ Indeed, thin, ma’am, I ricollict thim intirely 
a-standin’ in a row be the windy; an’ I’ve a 
splindid mimory, glory be to God! it’s niver gone 
back on me yit.” 

“Did you see me put them into a basket ?” 

“Deed 'n’ I don’t call to mind I seen ye do any 
thing wid thim. I remimber thim bottles, because 
you was jist afther givin’ me the ear-rings out 0’ 
that drawer in the table be the windy.” 

“Oh, that makes me think: could you wear 
them ?” 

“Oh, sure, ma’am, an’ plase the Lord, I niver 
had me ears holed from that day to this; but my 
Mary Ann, an’ she not three year old come March, 
she fetched thim down a Monday aff the booreau ; 
an’, ‘Mother,’ sez she, ‘be the help o’ God I'll 
wear thim ear-rings wan day,’ sez she. She’s raal 
smart, that wan!” 

This was too much for Nan; she left Polonius 
to her scrubbing, and turned to me with a comic 
yet desperate expression : 

“Tt’s no use, Jack ; they’re gone.” 

If only she could have accepted that situation, 
we should have had peace; but day after day 
went on, and our possessions were daily turned 
inside out, outside in, and bottom side up, while 
all our friends were regaled with the woful tale, 
and every body wondered who could have stolen 
the claret. 

Six weeks after, as I came into the parlor at 
night, I beheld a strange pile on the table, care- 
fully veiled with a towel. Nan sprang up from 
her low chair, and with a naughty sparkle in her 
eye, and ahighly dramatic sweep of her arm, 
snatched off the towel, and revealed the three 
claret bottles. 

I sank on to the sofa and laughed till I could 
laugh no more. 

“You horrid thing!” she exclaimed, after she 
had laughed a little herself. “I thought you'd be 
so glad.” 

“My dear, I’m as glad as I can be; but con- 
sider the weakness of humanity. I had to laugh; 
I should have died of its suppression and the 
‘flood of memories’ this apparition called up.” 

“Oh!!!” Exclamation marks can not give the 
indignation which this little syllable hurled at me. 

“Where did you find them, Nan ?” 

“T don’t want to tell you. I thought you’d be 
magnanimous, and you’re not a bit. I know I 
never shall hear the last of that claret. But if 
you must know, they were in my work-basket, roll- 
ed up in Gracey’s new flannel night-gowns.” 

Here she had to laugh with me; and though I 
lose all character for magnanimity, I must own 
that Nan never did hear the last of that claret, 
for it was perpetually brought to confront her 
during the next three months, when at one time 
every pair of her scissors disappeared, to be re- 
covered from the crease of the sofa, the middle 
of Webster’s dictionary, and the top of a jam-pot 
on the highest pantry shelf—places where she 
had laid them down in some emergency, and quite 
forgotten them; at another, when every one of 
five pair of eyeglasses (specially provided to avert 
such a catastrophe as my near-sighted wife being 
left without any) took to themselves wings or 
heels, and by patient search were at last resur- 
rected from forgotten pockets, the desk, the 
dressing-case drawers, and—shall I say it ?—un- 
der the bed! As for spools, neck ribbons, pen- 
cils, handkerchiefs, gloves, they seemed to sym- 
bolize the lost tribes of Israel for number and 
persistence, except that they always came back. 

It is true that I also lost things, but in the nor- 
mal way: a sleeve-button that dropped out in 
the street, and never came back; a new duster 
that fell from the buggy on a drive, and probably 
has done somebody else good service long since. 
Nan’s worst losses were retrieved inevitably. 

But in three months came a loss that was re- 





ally annoying. Nan has dreadful headaches after 
any exposure to cold, and consequently wraps her 
head up in a long and thick veil if the weather is 
the least threatening when she is obliged to face it. 

There was a funeral one day in Portland, some 
thirty miles from us by rail, which she must at- 
tend, being one of the immediate family; and 
though it was May, the sky looked dark enough 
when Nan left me—for I could not leave my busi- 
ness to go with her further than the station. Of 
course she took her veil—a new and expensive 
one, just obtained from New York. But after she 
reached town the weather changed to extreme 
heat, and the next afternoon I met her at the 
train, flushed and panting, with her thick shawl 
over her arm, scolding about the day: “I’ve been 
almost roasted, I do assure you. The house was 
like an oven—every body gasping ; and the cars, 
oh, how hot they were! Please, I’d rather walk 
home; I’m too warm to ride.” 

So we walked home; and matters went on as 
usual for two or three weeks, when, one day, a pic- 
nic being afoot, Nan came to me with wide eyes: 

“ Jack, do you remember, that day I came home 
from Aunt Dorcas’s funeral, seeing my dark blue 
veil in my hand ?” 

“No, I don’t. Is it lost, Nan?” 

“ Of course it is,” she retorted, with much dig- 
nity. “I must have left it in the cars. I remem- 
ber taking it off my hat, I was so warm, and 
hanging it over the seat back. Will you please 
go up to the noon train and ask Conductor Scott 
if he found it?” 

Now I have been on so many fool’s errands of 
this sort, I gently demurred. ‘“ Are you quite sure 
you haven’t it in the house, my dear ?” 

“Of course Iam. Jack, I do wish you never 
would say ‘my dear’ to me. I'd rather be sworn 
at any day. Now you think I haven’t lost that 
veil. Ihave. IknowI have. ButI’ll go myself.” 

“Indeed you won’t, Mrs. Nan. But can you 
blame me, remembering the claret ?” 

The blessed little woman flew after me to box 
my ears, but I am nimble, and escaped—by a 
hair’s breadth. 

Of course Mr. Scott had not seen the veil. And 
then Nan recollected she had it in one hand com- 
ing out of the station; therefore she must have 
dropped it in the street, and it had to be thor- 
oughly advertised in the local paper. But no- 
body restored it. 

About a year after, Nan came to me with one 
hand behind her back, and the sidewise, doubtful 
look of a cat caught cream-stealing. 

“What have you found ¥” laughed I, sure of a 
sequel of this sort. 

She brought slowly before her the blue lengths 
of the lost veil, and then threw herself into my 
lap, hid her face in my beard, and proffered this 
shame-faced explanation: “ Why, I was pulling 
out a box of papers from under the bureau in 
that little room up stairs—you know it wasn’t 
cleaned last fall—and I touched something soft. 
Oh! I thought it was a mouse, and I screamed. 
But it didn’t move; so I poked it with the cane, 
and it was my veil, all folded and rolled up. I 
suppose I put it on the bureau with my black hat, 
and it rolled off behind.” 

What could I say ? 

Poor little Nan! things got no better with her 
for all my laughter: she would lose a dregs skirt, 
only to discover that she had put on another one 
over it, and worn it half the day; no morning 
passed without a hunt for the small slippers she 
stepped out of the night before wherever she 
chanced to be when she thought of it—by Gra- 
cilis’s bedside, in the dressing closet, in the bath- 
room, or by the parlor sofa. 

She went to visit a friend in Boston, and lost 
an exquisite stone cameo pin—a head of Venus 
crowned with roses, embracing Cupid, who nes- 
tles his curly head against her beautiful throat, 
and smiles. The subject was peculiar, and the 
gem valuable. Nan was sure she had put it in 
her trunk, but some delay occurred about leav- 
ing, and the trunk stood in her room a whole 
day, while she went out to Roxbury. Of course 
the chamber-maid had stolen it; there could be 
no doubt of that. 

Considering the past, I felt for the chamber- 
maid, and therefore persuaded my wife not to 
mention her suspicions, but to write calmly to 
her friend, and ask if the missing pin had per- 
haps dropped behind the bureau or into one of 
its drawers; but no pin had been seen, deeply 
to the regret of Mrs. Greene, who appreciated 
and admired it thoroughly. It then occurred to 
my wife that she had been to the Boston Public 
Library the day before the trunk was packed, 
and it was just possible the pin might have 
dropped there; so a friend of mine being about 
to visit Boston on business, I commissioned him, 
not without some misgiving, to inquire at the li- 
brary for the lost article; but it was not there, 
and Nan tried to accept the situation, though she 
regretted the loss much. In the autumn she was 
about to put away her summer finery in a spare 
chest kept for such purposes, and suddenly I 
heard a sort of glad call from her chamber: 

“ Oh, Jack, here it is! here’s my pin! Oh, I’m 
awfully glad!” 

She had become quite callous by this time to 
any shame about her numerous losses; so she 
confessed, and I laughed with serene freedom; 
and when I could recover myself, madame ex- 
plained that in putting away a certain lace jack- 
et, she had found the pin caught in its folds; in 
a moment of haste or carelessness she had put 
the pin into the trunk tray without its box, and 
thrown the jacket over it. I never yet have 
found out whether she wrote to Mrs. Greene about 
the discovery. 

But the climax of all Nan’s mishaps in this line 
occurred at the Centennial. I could not spend a 
long time away from my business, but I deter- 
mined to have her enjoy the great show fully; 
so I persuaded her to join a party of friends 
who were to stay three weeks, and, when their 
visit was over, I could go on for another week. 





But unhappily these friends were obliged to 
leave my wife three days earlier than they had 
intended, owing to the serious illness of one of 
the party. Nan staid on, waiting for me, and 
the day before I was to go to her I received a 
telegram that first startled me, and then made 
me laugh till my dusty office rang again, and the 
telegraph boy, stolid as most of his kind, evi- 
dently began to consider me a dangerous luna- 
tic. The message ran thus: 
“(CENTENNIAL GROUND, 
Connecticut Bui.pine, July 30, 1876. 

“What is the number and street of the house where 
I board in Philadelphia? Answer immediately, to 
Connecticut Building. Nanon,” 

I telegraphed back at once, according to orders, 
but was wicked enough to add, “ Have you lost 
any thing ?” 

The next evening I repented of my little sar- 
casm, when Nan threw herself on my shoulder in 
a passion of tears and loneliness. 

“Oh, Jack! I never, never was so scared in 
all my life. I couldn’t possibly think where I 
was going to. It was almost time to leave the 
grounds ; in fact, I had gone out once, but I didn’t 
know which car to take, and I had no memoran- 
dum in my pocket; so I went in again, and I told 
the Connecticut woman I was lost, and she ad- 
vised me to telegraph home, but it would be too 
late to get an answer then ; and I cried so she was 
awfully sorry for me, and said if I never, never 
would tell, she’d let me stay there all night and 
sleep on a sofa. I was frightened to death, but 
she was so kind I did stay, and cried myself to 
sleep. Your telegram came in the evening be- 
fore I went to bed, and this morning I got out 
after the gates opened some time, and got back 
here. But, oh, Jack, it was dreadful!” 

“Nan,” said I, solemnly, “Ill ‘make a wow, 
and keep it strong,’ like the fair Sophia in ‘ Lord 
Bateman,’ never to let you go out of my sight 
again. What could be expected of a woman who 
loses every thing else, but that she should lose 
herself ?” 

Nan’s irate answer was characteristic, but self- 
respect forbids me to record it. 





ENGLISH DOMESTIC 
MANAGEMENT. 


HERE is nothing I admire more than the 

manner in which English housekeepers in 
general manage their servants. I say in general ; 
for here and there in the old country you find a 
household where servants are as insolent, as un- 
tidy, and as unsatisfactory in all respects as they 
are, I am sorry to say, in too many homes in 
America. But, for the most part, English serv- 
ants do their work well, and are respectful and 
obliging in their manner to those from whom 
they receive wages. In observing this real phe- 
nomenon, I took special note of the fact that the 
conduct of the mistress of such servants in En- 
gland follows a certain course, from which it never 
deviates, and what this course of conduct is I in- 
tend to specify. 

An English servant who comes in to see a lady 
is not requested to sit down. Such a familiarity 
would not be endured for an instant in a servant 
in England. You may rest assured that a serv- 
ant who takes a seat in your presence (unless 
specially invited) is a very presuming person, and 
if you engage her, her insolence will become un- 
bearable in a short time. I address now the la- 
dies in America who are in the habit of hiring 
servants, for these observations were principally 
taken for the edification of my own country- 
women. As I write I recall an experience of a 
friend of mine in New York. She wanted a 
servant (the usual cook and laundress), and a 
brawny, red-faced, overdressed woman came to 
see about the place. My friend being seated in 
the parlor, the new applicant was shown in there. 
She paused for an instant at the threshold, calm- 
ly surveyed the parlors from end to end, and then, 
approaching a particularly commodious and ele- 
gantly upholstered arm-chair, she seated herself 
composedly in it. “Wot wages d’ye give here?” 
she asked, peremptorily. Spite of her impudence, 
they very unwisely engaged hcr; but in less than 
a month were obliged to send her away, for her 
effrontery became unendurable. 

Now an English lady never for one moment 
would have contemplated accepting the services 
of “‘a person” who had behaved at the first in- 
terview with the insolence which this woman dis- 
played. But then English households are so 
arranged that it is not a vital matter that any 
particular servant who leaves should be instantly 
replaced. The laundry-work not being done at 
home, one terrific bugaboo of American house- 
holds does not exist. Then, again, no English 
household of a corresponding importance with 
those the majority of our families keep up in 
America—that is, a house of three stories and 
basement—would be conducted with only one or 
two servants, as with us. There would be three, 
perhaps four, and these would not have so much 
as the laundry-work of a towel to attend to, ei- 
ther. These servants get small wages, but the 
duties are comparatively light. The round of 
labor of each is clearly defined, therefore there 
can be no disputes on that head. I sometimes 
have heard American housekeepers say that the 
more servants they have, the worse they get on, 
and that they are as well off with one as with a 
dozen. You may be sure that such people will 
never have a comfortable home, either with one 
servant or more. The true solution of the serv- 
ant question in America is—division of labor. 
We need in our homes more servants at less 
wages. We need establishments where we can 
send our laundry-work and have it done away 
from home at reasonable rates. We need to be 
able to feel that we are not paying our servants 
such exorbitant wages that we are not justified in 
expending an extra quarter of a dollar for some 
necessary work. In nicely managed households 
in England, the women-servants are not asked to 





clean windows. They never should do it in any 
country except where they can stand down on the 
ground or a piazza. To sit outside a window, 
and even to stand up on a narrow ledge at some 
distance from the ground, and wash windows, is 
a cruel task for a woman, and one she is not 
fitted for. In England there are men who go 
about the streets and ask from house to house, 
“Do you want your windows cleaned?” Some 
of these men have a regular set of customers, 
and window-cleaning engagements for every day 
in the month. They charge a few pennies for 
each window, but in some of the palatial resi- 
dences of London which they serve, where there 
are forty or fifty windows to be cleaned, they get 
as much as five or six dollars for one thorough 
window-cleaning. These men, I may remark, 
make not the slightest “ mess” in cleaning win- 
dows ; no flinging of buckets of water, no frantic 
exertions with spattering long-handled window 
brushes. Their paraphernalia consists of a step- 
ladder, two cloths, one dry and one moist, and a 
pail of water in which to moisten the latter, but 
never to make it dripping. They breathe a good 
deal on the glass as they rub with the dry cloth. 

Now suppose you could say to an incoming 
servant, a cook, as an English housekeeper does, 
“T shall never ask you to do washing and ironing, 
not even your own. I allow you to give the laun- 
dress fifty cents’ worth a week [say] of washing 
for yourself. I expect you to be neat and tidy at 
all times upon this amount. You are not expect- 
ed to clean windows; a man or boy comes to do 
that every week or fortnight. Your duties will 
be, however, to scrub the front steps and front 
passageway every morning, including Sundays, to 
keep your kitchen perfectly clean, and scrub all 
passageways, steps, and cupboards on the kitch- 
en floor, and to cook such meals as the family re- 
quire.” I say, suppose an American housekeeper 
could say this to her servant, can she not see that 
her house would be one that servants would be 
likely to desire to come to, even if the wages were 
not large ? : 

Even in speaking to her servants the English 
mistress shows discretion and tact. She will ad- 
dress her servants by their names, and it is pos- 
sible that she will occasionally say “ please” and 
“thank you,” but very, very seldom. Just as it is 
vulgar and ill-bred to call titled persons by their 
titles more than once or twice in a conversation, 
so is it a lack of proper self-respect to frequently 
use phrases savoring of familiarity or equality 
with servants. In addressing the Queen herself 
you should say to her “‘ Madam” much more fre- 
quently than “ Your Majesty.” In giving an order 
to a servant you should rather say, “ Bring me so 
and so, Jane,” than, “ Will you please?” etc. Jane 
is simply a laborer, more or less worthy of her 
hire, and there is no more reason why she should 
be asked if she will be pleased to do her duty, 
and thanked for doing it, than that any mechanic 
in the workshop should expect similar mollycod- 
dling from his boss. 

English ladies tell me that it is a fatal error to 
show the least disposition to chat with servants 
upon any matter not strictly relating to their du- 
ties. Such ladies never encourage any tattle from 
servants; no gossip is allowed about the neigh- 
bors, nor the family the servant lived with before, 
its grandeur or its short-comings. You should 
see one of these proud English ladies petrify her- 
self (to speak figuratively) when her servant has 
advanced one step further on the road to famil- 
iarity than the mistress means to allow. As an 
artistic effect it is amazing. The whole woman is 
changed. There is nothing aggressively haughty 
about it; no toss of the head, no turned-up nose, 
no curled lip. She just stands stock-still, and 
looks at the offender with a stare of cold aston- 
ishment that sets the woman of inferior station 
blushing like a Bengal rose. It never fails to re- 
buke presumption. 

So far as I can glean from these excellent 
housekeepers, the rule for managing servants is 
to treat them “as if they were flesh and blood.” 
This bit of metaphor is sadly deficient as an ex- 
planation, but I seem to have got the clew to it by 
patient observation. It means just that: treat 
them as if they were flesh and blood, but no more; 
not as if they were brain, heart, soul, intellect. 
It may be that this law sounds cold and heartless, 
but, depend upon it, it is the best one in the end 
for servants both in America and England. I 
have known instances where servants who were 
engaged in American homes have been treated 
almost like sisters by the ladies of the family, 
and I scarcely ever knew an instance where such 
kindness was not rewarded by ingratitude, and 
even by increased insolence. Of course I do not 
refer to that sort of “help” you sometimes see in 
a country home, who eats at table with the fam- 
ily, and often links her life with theirs as if she 
had been born among them. 

Above all, never have words with a servant. 
Never scold. Scolding is one thing English serv- 
ants will not stand. They leave when the mis- 
tress is “always nagging.” This is what the 
servants tell me, for I have taken testimony from 
both sides. ‘We always leave if the lady turns 
out to be one of the nagging kind, because there’s 
no peace of your life with one of that sort.” The 
lady’s view is that you may “nag” in a certain 
way, and no servant will object. If you find some 
duty has been neglected, you are to say, good- 
naturedly, “Ah! I see you have forgotten this.” 
And day after day you are to preface your desire 
to have it done (if it has been neglected) by a sur- 
prised, “‘ Ah! I see you have forgotten this.” And 
it is reasonable to suppose that servants often do 
forget to do that which they have been bidden, 
and that the omission is not willful. Minds which 
have been most carefully and systematically train- 
ed often commit lapses through forgetfulness. 
Then why is it unreasonable to suppose that an 
ignorant person may forget day after day what 
seems to your higher intelligence a very trifling 
thing to remember ? 

English servants are required to be up in the 
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morning at six to begin that systematic cleaning 
which is imperatively demanded in all English 
households, and to be in bed by ten at night. 
Though they are not often allowed to leave the 
house, it is generally arranged that servants shall 
have their evenings to themselves. They have 
the repair of their clothing to attend to, and 
they should have this time for such duties, and 
to rest and read. In many households the bell 
rings for them to proceed to the drawing-room 
night and morning to listen to prayers from the 
head of the family. People who are strict in 
this matter will, of course, take no servants but 
those of their own Church, But the generality 
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of people have come to the belief that if you 
get a good servant, it is not any business of her 
employer what her religious views are. Equal 
liberty is now accorded them in the matter of 
dress. Formerly servants were not allowed to 
wear this, that, or the other. The mistress’s 
presents of clothing had to be sold, not worn by 
the lady’s-maid or cook. At present, if a serv- 
ant wears a neat, unobtrusive sort of dress, with 
cap and apron, in the house, English ladies make 
no remarks concerning any extraordinary bon- 
nets, panier skirts, or high-heeled boots indulged 
in when the servant goes for her “outing.” 
Oxive Logan. 
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“ SETTLING THE EASTERN 
QUESTION.” 


| FPXHIS pretty engraving, from a water -color 





painting by the English artist Mr. Walter 


| Severn, shows a couple of youngsters with Rus- 


WM) MW; 





sian sympathies settling the question of the day 
to their own satisfaction by demolishing a puppet 
Turkish soldiery with their mimic artillery, The 
jolly little fellows, stretched on the lawn, sur- 
rounded with flowers, take war at their ease, with 
little idea of the grim realities which they are 
simulating in their play. Boys take to soldiers 
in their play as naturally as girls do to dolls, 
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and the battles of the Russian campaign will 
be fought o’er and o’er by embryo warriors 
still in the school-room. The original picture 
has won much attention in the water-color exhi- 
bition at the Dudley Gallery, where it is now dis- 
played, and has been warmly praised by the Lon- 
don art critics. The engraving is well worth 
preservation as an art picture; and in this place, 
as a useful suggestion to our readers, we will 
say that we have seen several of the fine engrav- 
ings from the Bazar mounted and framed, and 
hung on the walls of artistic drawing-rooms, 
where they excited general notice and admira. 
tion. 


[From tHE Picture by Water SEvERN.] 
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Embroidered Newspaper Rack. 

Tus newspaper rack is made of polished black reeds, finished at 
the points with plates of bronze. The front and back are furnish- 
ed with long four-cornered pieces of wicker-work ina basket design. 
A pattern embroidered on black velvet trims the middle of the 
front, and is surrounded by a border, for which the wicker-work 
is run with coarse blue chenille as shown by the illustration. Fig. 
29, Supplement, gives a quarter section of the design for the em- 
broidery. Having transferred the design to black velvet, cover 
the star figures with point Russe stitches of maize saddler’s silk, 
and ornament them with stitches of blue silk, which are finished 
at the ends with knotted stitch- 
es of similar silk, and are join- 
ed at the centre with a wheel. 
The rest of the embroidery con- 
sists of chain and knotted stitch- 
es of blue and maize silk. On 
the edge the embroidery is sur- 
rounded with a chain of crochet 
rings. For this cover the req- 
uisite number of brass rings a 
quarter of an inch in diameter 
with 14 se. (single crochet) each, 
which are worked in connection 
with black saddler’s silk, cover- 
ing always half of the ring. 
Turn the work so that the cro- 
chet rings are turned downward, 
and work always alternately 14 
sc. on the next ring and 1 se. 
on the thread interval between 
the rings. Fasten the rings on 
the embroidery (having lined 
the latter with light 
gray carriage leather) 
with point Russe stitch- 
es of maize silk. The 
pieces of wicker - work 
are edged with coarse 
blue chenille. The front 
and back of the port- 
folio are joined at the 
bottom with hinges, and 
at the top with blue silk 
cords, finished 
at the ends 
with tassels of 
silk of the 
same color. 
This _ pretty 
rack is a 
tasteful piece 
of furniture, 
and will be 
found very 
convenient for 
papers, ete. 
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Fig. 6.—Batiste Dress.—Back.—[See Fig. 5.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. LV., Figs. 18-25. 
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For design see Supplement, No, VIL, Fig. 29. 





For pattern and description see Supplement, No, XILL., Figs, 46-52. 


BOURBON FASHIONS. 


rNHE League tried to bring in simplicity of attire; but both they 

and Henry the Fourth notably failed, though the latter had, in 
his campaigning days, got a real liking for it. About this time new 
dyes began to be invented. The Gobelin scarlet was discovered by 
a man who accidentally let a bit of tin fall into acid, and then broke 
the bottle among some cochineal. Some of the new dyes had the 
most ridiculous names: “the dying monkey,” “ the sick Spaniard,” 
“the dead man come to life again,” “ the seven deadly sins.” 

Make a leap now to Louis the Fourteenth’s time, passing by the 
strange epidemic of poisoning, Italian born, but very readily natu- 
ralized in France. During this 
time people drank out of cups 
warranted to break when poison 
was put into them, and ate with 
knives that would bleed when 
used to cut poisoned food, and 
they wore for charms bits of 
* unicorns’ horns,” the virtue of 
which was that they could not 
endure the presence of any thing 
impure. 

In Louis the Fourteenth’s day, 
great folks took to washing. 

Jathing had been on the decline 

since Roman times ; and the pub- 
lic baths, kept by the barbiers- 
hbarbants—a different guild from 
the surgeon-barbers—had got to 
he plac es of such license for both 
sexes that in the middle of the 
sixteenth century they were 
closed, and great ladies went from 
week’s end to week’s end without 
even washing their hands, 

using scent instead, like 

Henry the Third wearing 
face-plasters. So much 
unhealthiness was the 
result that Louis the 
Fourteenth told the bar- 
bers to re open their 
baths. Then the hair- 
dressers set up 
next door to 
them; and peo- 
ple who had 
been in the 
habit of get- 
ting their hair 
dressed at 
home went into 
ashop, Some 
of the hair- 
Fig. 7.—Linen Breton Scrt.—Froxt.—[See Fig. 1.] dressers rapid- 
For pattern and description see Supplement, ly rose to fame. 

No. II., Figs. 6-10. Sieur Cham- 
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Fig. 1-—Lixsen Breron Scitr.—Back. Fig. 2.—Dress ror G.RL FRoM 8 TO 10 Fig. 3.—Dress ror Girt rrom 7 To 9 Fig. 4.—Dr Bicr Fig. 5.—Batiste Dress.—Front. 
; [See rig. 7.] YEAIS OLD. YEARS OLD. Dress. [See Fig. 6.] 
For pattern and description see Sup- For pattern and descriptio: see Sup- For description see For pattern = a ange a Supplement, 
plement, No. IL, Figs. 6-19, No. IV., Figs. 18-25. 





For description see ‘ 
plement, No. H1., Figs, 11-17. Supplement. Supplement. 


Figs. 1-7.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SPRING AND SUMMER SUITS. 
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pagne —sieur, you know, is short for seigneur, 
as if we should say, Lord Truefitt—boasted that 
he had been sent for by all the crowned heads 
in Europe; and, when in a merry mood, used to 
insist on a kiss from the lady whose head he had 
half done, or else threatened to throw down his 
tongs. 

Now, too, wigs came in, the king leading the 
fashion with that monstrous affair in which he is 
always represented, 
a book to prove that false hair was contrary to 
the will of God; but he was no more liste med to 
than were Pierre Juvernay and Jacques Boileau— 
brother of the poet—when they declaimed against 
low dresses. Dresses were worn lower and lower, 
till Madame De Maintenon took to covering her 
bosom with a black lace fichu. Louis made a 
good thing out of wigs. There was a wig tax; 
and, moreover, he started a new office, that of con- 
troleurs de perruques. ‘ Whenever the king 
makes an office,” said Minister Desmarets, “ God 
provides some fool or other to buy it.” 





A NEW AND FASHIONABLE FABRIC. 

Buntina for seaside suits is the latest novelty ex- 
hibited at the shrine of “fashion.” The display of 
beautiful dresses and suits in the principal retail dry 
— emporiums attracts much attention. These 
resses are made up in the various shades and tints of 
this material, 7. e., cream color, light blue, navy blue, 
green, fawn, and yellow being among those most ad- 
mired; they may be also trimmed with silk or finished 
with fringe, kilt or box- plaitings, or puffed trimmings 
of the same material harmonizing in colors. The fab- 
ric is all wool, and will not damage from dampness or 
salt water—hence the name, ‘Seaside Cloth.” It 
drapes nicely, does not crease, is durable and inexpen- 
sive, and makes up in a very beautiful manner in all 
the fashionable summer styles, 


Jean Baptiste Thiers wrote | 





Black bunting takes | 


the place of foreign grenadine, and is as deep in color | 


as Canton crépe. This new fabric will be exceedingly 
popular during the hot summer months at all the 
fashionable resorts.—[{Com.} 





THOUSANDS OF AFFIDAVITS. 


Many having used “patent” and prepared | 


medicines, and failed in finding the relief prom- 
ised, are thereby prejudiced against all medicines, 
Is this right? Would you condemn all physi- 
cians because one failed in giving the relief 
promised ? Some go to California in search of 
gold, and after working hard for months and 
finding none, return home and say there is no 
gold there. Does that prove it? Many suffer- 
ing with Catarrh and pulmonary affections have 
used the worthless preparations that crowd the 
market, and in their disappointment say there is 
no cure for Catarrh. Does that prove it? Does 
it not rather prove that they have failed to em- 
ploy the proper remedy? There are thousands 
of people in the United States who can make an 
affidavit that Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy and Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery have effected 
their entire cure. Many had lost all sense of 
smell for months, and pieces of bone had re- 
peatedly been removed from the nasal cavities. 
—[Com.] 





Mrs. Harriet Beecner Stowe, after a residence 
of some years in Paris, and a thorough trial of 
foreign makes, wrote as follows in commendation of 
Watter Baker & Co.’s standard preparations : 

‘No one need to look abroad for a superior ar- 
ticle of Chocolate, in any of its preparations, to 
that which you manufacture.”—{ Com.] 





ATTEND TO THE EARLY SYMPTOMS. 
Ir persons would attend to the early symptoms 
which always precede a disease many a heavy 
physician’s bill and great suffering would be 
avoided. A single dose of Dr. Schenck’s Man- 
drake Pills would have more effect in the early 
stages of liver complaint, bilious fever, and other 
diseases produced by a disordered condition of the 
stomach than by a week’s attendance of a regu- 
lar physician. These pills are so gentle and 
harmless in their action that they are becoming 
the sovereign remedy throughout the United 
States for all disorders of the character mentioned 
above. For sale by all druggists.—[ Com. ] 





A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 
Biemisuks that have accumlated on the face are 
removed by using Laird’s “ Bloom of Youth,” and 
the complexion rendered clear, fresh, and beauti- 
ful—[Com.] 





Pror. Haptey, the eminent chemist, certifies that 
*Champlin’s Li juid Pearl" will not injure the most 
delicate skin. Endorsed by the most distinguished 
actresses and opera singers. Sold at 50 cents. Cuam- 
ruin & Co., Proprietors, Buffalo, New York.—{Com.} 














Burnett’s FLavortnc Extracts are used and 
endorsed by the best Hotels, Confectioners, Gro- 
cers, and the first families in the country.—[ Com. ] 





Saratoca Srrincs.—Drs. Strong's Remedial Insti- 
tute has no superior in location, or the variety and 
‘ efficiency of its appliances for the treatment of nerv- 
ous, lung, female, and other diseases. 
of them S sending Jor a circular.—{Com.] 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ED. PINAUD’S 


CELEBRATED FRENCH 


Perfumery, Soaps, &c., &c. 


SPECIALTIFS: 

PARFUMERIE IXORA, EXTRAIT VEGETAL, 
SAVON SUC DE LAITUE, COSMETIQUES, 
AND ESSENCE OF VIOLET. 

For sale at all Dealers of Toilet Articles. 
WIENRY DREYFUS, Representative, 
13 Maiden Lane. 


Vy OUR R NA AME PRINTED on 40 Mixed Cards 
for 10 cts. CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Conn, 





Learn more | 
| 
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Pure white teeth and a sweet 
breath are, as the poet says, ‘an 
excellent thing inmanand woman.” 
Nothing adds so much to the per- 
sonal appearance as a fine set of 
teeth, and to neglect their care is 
inexcusable. To keep them free 
from scurf, and — as pearls, 
cleange them daily with 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT. 


It is a wholesome Botanical yoo and has a re- 
freshing effect upon the mouth. Repulsive Breath, aris- 
ing from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, is com- 
pletely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. It is loudly 


‘COMFORT STYLE, ECONOMY. 


HOLBROOK & & LUDLOW'S 
Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s 


FINE SHOES. 


Manufactured on the French Last, with 
Full Extension Edges. 





praised by artists of the dramatic and lyric profession, | 
who especially know the value of a reliable dentifrice. 
| Sold by Drugygists every where. 


FASHIONS 
















|  ForStyle, Fit, and Workmanship are unequaled. All 
goods made from the choicest selection of the best ma- 

| terial, and sold by the popular dealers throughout the 
country. Mail Orders promptly attended to, 

UTICA, NEW | YORK. 


LACE SHADES | 


| for windows, which are now 80 fashionable, are re- 
markably ELE GANT, and it is a curious fact that 
| age and wear add to their richness. Those made by 


| JAY C. WEMPLE & CO,, 
| 
| 
| 


Lady's “‘Armure” 
Overskirt. 
The latest—most popular style. 

ye will mail this Pattern and 
Cloth Model free, for 10cts.(or 
3 stamps), to pay mail expen 


| 
“We will send the Pattern with 
| 





Cloth Model of this New 
*“ Princess’? Polonaise, free, for 
Ten Cents (or 3 stamps), 
“Princess Polonaise.” To pay mailing expenses. 


Smith's Instraction-Book & Catala 


Hundreds of male in Hustrations © of the 
ith ample ne ruc 
) ing,” Cu “Out,” Meritt oP etc. 
ay Ee ma by bog ma 
r§ stamps). 


444 & 446 Pearl St., N.Wey 
are very superior to the imported in oe and 
also in convenience and economy, as they do not re- 
Send Two Stam | quire another shade behind them to exclude the light. 
Both Patternaand Boo ¢#~ Their stock of plain and ornamental GOLD 
| BAND SHADES is the LARGEST AND MOST 
ATTRACTIVE IN THE WORLD. 


EEP your bird in health and song by using SING- 
ER’S Patent Gravel Paper. For sale by all drug. 


gee our STHLES and TEST OUR PATTERNS. 
A. BURDETTE SMITH, Editor, 














THE PRINCESS (Lace) PANIER OR TRAIN, 


gists and bird dealers. Depot, 582 Hudson St., N. 
or send 25c. for three eample pairs to 9 
LEWIS SCHIELE & CO., 


P.O. Box 5065. 16 East (4th St., N. V. City. 
Should _ buy the Fifth Avenue 
LADIES EXTRA FINE Mixed Cards, with name, 
J. BENNETT'S, 297 Broadway, N. 7; 10c., postpaid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N.Y. 
NEW YORK, 
Sole Manufacturers. 





For sale by all First-class Dry Goods and 
Fancy Goods Stores in the United States. 


This Panier is made of a light, strong Lace 
Texture, expressly woven in the shape of the 
Panier, and is of itself a most elegant undergar- 
ment, and just the article for this season of the 
year and the prevailing fashion. 


THE LADD PATENT STIFFENED 


GOLD WATCH CANES. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


For the movements of the various American Watch Co.’s, in full and 
three-quarter plate, Gent’s, Ladies’, and Boys’ sizes, Key and Stem Winders, 
and in the following styles, BASCINE, FLAT-BEVEL, and MANSARD 
(this latter as originally named, modelled, and introduced by them), form- 
ing the most complete and varied line of elegant cases ever offered for sale. 
It is now ten years since these Watch Cases were introduced to the public, 
during which period of time they have steadily gained in popular confidence 
and esteem. Made of thick plates of Gold and Nickel Composition, thor- 
oughly welded together and rolled to the required thickness,they are—while 
equally handsome—stronger and more durable than the finest Solid Gold 
Cases of the same thickness of metal, and at ONE-THIRD OR ONE-HALF 
THE COST, and with good movements, they make the cheapest, most ele- 
gant and serviceable Watches in market. The critical examination of 
these goods by the public is invited. For sale by Jewelers every where. 

Aut Genvine Watcu Casts oF ovR MANUFACTURE HavE “G. W. Ladd’s Patent, June 11, 1867,” 
STAMPED UPON THE SIDE BAND UNDERNEATH THE GLASS BEZEL. Refuse all others. 


Send for full Descriptive Circular, to J. A. BROWN & CO 
J s sg 


Sole Manufacturers, 


Office and Salesrooms, No. 11 Maiden Lane, New York. 


KINGSFORD’S 
Oswego Starch 


Is perfectly PURE—free from acids and other foreign substances that injure Linen. 


Humphrey’s Parisian Diamonds. 











Factory, 104 Eppy eee 
Provipence, R. 











$25.00. 
On receipt of price, will send any of the above in handsome Satin Case, by mail or express, prepaid. 


They are a coating of real Diamonds ona pure Crystal. THEIR |.USTRE IS PURE BRILLIANT, IMPERISH- 
ABLE, UNTARNISHED BY WEAR. Are as desirable as real Diamonds, and cost thirty times less. They are set in 


Price $10.00. $10.00 per pair. $20.00. $4.00 each. $7.00. $5.00. 


18 Karat Gold diamond setting. We send Goods to any address, C. O. D., with the privilege to examine before pay- 
ing. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. I HAVE NO AGENTS. 


RICHARD HUMPHREYS, Jeweler, 819 Broadway, Corner 12th St., New York 


TING MACHINES, $250, 








Makes any size Knife or Box Plaits. 
Sent by express on receipt of . ‘— 
Or by At on ery of $2 80. 


MAIRS. & KELLOGG, al N.Y 











| 295 6th Ave., bet. 18th & 19th Sts., N. 
90 Snowflake, Hardpan, Floral, &c. Cards, no 2 alike, 


The largest Stock of Human Hair Goods, 
| ae retailed at wholesale prices. 

Just received from Paris,the newly invent- 
ed Marie Antoinette Switch, com- 
Boot elegance with durability, and forms 
| Coiffure for front and back, a witch at $10 
| equal to one at €20 of the old style. A hand- 
some assortment of switches at all prices. 

The new INVISIBLE FRONT, for 
| young and old ladies, improving the looks of 
every one, $2 00 per inch on hair } ace; $1 00 


her? r — on imitation lace. 
URLS, warranted naturally curly, in 
“ange ya vy from $1 00 upward. 
YHAIRa Specialty. Lower 
‘ana ms other house in the country. 
Hair taken in Exchange. 
COMBINGS made up in the most ap- 
| prov ed manner. Warranted to give satisfac- 


ie NRIV. 4LED BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR. 

CREME BLANCHE, or the Magic 

| Beautitier, for the complexion, im arts. a 

| brilliant transparency ; recommended by the 

= nore analyzed by the 

est chemists in this country, and proved 

54 West | to be not only harmless, wr ry oft ficial 

14thSt. | to the skin. Applied at the store, if desired, 
3 doors | free of charge. $1 00 per box. 

from | _.F.Coupray’s culebintel Vegetable VEL= 

ETINE, an elegant and indispensable 






ilet powder, marvelous for its beneficial 
: qualities to ladies and infants alike. $1 00 
Sixth per box. 
Avenue, | F, Counray’s celebrated AURORA, to 
NEW | bleach hair of any color a fine golden blonde 
YORK. | without injury to the hair. Price for 3-ounce 
| bottle, $1 50; for 6-ounce bottle, $2 50. 
Only | J. B. Fontane’s wonderful preparation, 
Depot. |DERMATINE, a sure cure to remove 
| all wrinkles from the face, $2 00 per bottle. 


NO MORE GRAY HAIR. 
L. SHAW'S ODORLESS 


PERSIAN KHENNA 


is the only reliable harmless hair dye. No Lac Sulphur, 
Sugar of Lead, or Nitrate of Silver. Endorsed by our 
most eminent chemists. Testimonials can be seen at 
our store. Applied free of charge. $100, and $1 50 per 
bottle. Address 54 Weet 14th St., N. Y., near Macy's. 

@~ Goods sent to all parts of the country, when pre- 
paid, free of charge; or, C. O. D., with privilege of ex- 
amining. 


HOW TO MAKE LACE, 


With over 250 Illustrations of all the Stitches. 50c. post 
free. Mur. GURNEY & , Lace Manufacturers and 
Importers of Lace Materials, 711 Broadw ay, &.¥.3 P.O. 
Box 3527; and 172 Atlantic St., Brooklyn. Sample and 
Illustrated Price-List on application, t@ LESSONS 
in LACE MAKING. 

HOW TO WORK CREWELL, 
With Illustrations, 25c. Mur. GURNEY & CO. 
2 Just received an Importation of Crewells and 

Floss of every variety of shade, and material for Lace 


Making of the finest quality. 


BEAUTY! 
COMFORT! 
DURABILITY ! ) Ladies & Gentlemen. 
WwW. EF. BARTLETT, 
920 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 











Price-List and Instructions for Self-Measurement 
sent on receipt of Post-Office Address. 
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J. L. COLBY & CO., Patentees and Makers, 
425 & 427 Broome Srreet, N. Y. 


Ladies’ and Misses’ and Children’s 


FINE SHOES. 


FIRST-CLASS GOODS AT MODERATE PRICES. 


J.J. CONNER, 311 Sixth Ave., 
Ber. 19TH anv 20Tu Srs., New York, 





ar Orders by mail promptly attended to. 












Ba YORK SHOPPING 


Oi every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles, every thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and judgment. For circular, address 

Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York, 


ote pilin 
STEHEEL PEN 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
91 JOHN ST., N.Y. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 












SANDS POINT HOTEL, 


SANDS POINT, L. I. 

Open May 15. Steamer Seawanhaka leaves Peck Slip 
daily at 4, and Thirty-third Street, East River, at 4:15 
P.M. ; Sands Point daily, at 7:50 A.M. Address 
G. DUNSPAUGH. 


R. WIENER, Manufacturer of 








Ostrich Feathers. 





¥. 





with name 10c. Nation’s Card Co., Northford, Ct. 





FANCY “rep CARDS, with name, 10c., 4 
25 . HUSTED, Nassau, Reuss. Co, N 


paid. J.B. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 


351 








EAU & SOLS, 


Grand & Allen Sts. N. Y. 
NEW DRESS 


SILK DEPARTMENT, 


Strive Sixxs, 59¢., 


65c., AND 75c. PER YARD. 


IMPORTED LYONS SILK, 


22 INCHES WIDE. FULL LINE OF COLORS, 
SLATES, BROWNS, GRAYS, GREENS, BLUES, 
ALSO BLACKS, 


$1.20 per Yard. 


THESE SILKS ARE TO-DAY SELLING EVERY 
WHERE AT $150 AND $1 75, AND HAVE BEEN 
SOLD AT $2 25, 


American Silks, 


20 INCHES WIDE, COLORS AND BLACKS, 


One Dollar per Yard. 
LINES OF BLACKS at 63c., 69c., 75c., 80c., 85c., up. 





t#- OUR STOCK OF SILKS ALL PURCHASED 
SINCE THE GREAT FALL IN PRICES. 

Kllustrated Catalogue and Price-List 
sent on application. 









== 
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Orders by Mail prompt- 
ly attended to. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND ST., 
56,58,60,62,64,66,68 and 70 ALLEN ST. 


Waller & McSorley, 


245 Grand St.. near Bowery, N.Y. 


Extraordinary exhibition of dry goods this week. 
The entire stock of a bankrupt Importer and Jobber 
to be retailed over our counters this week at prices 
far below the cost of production. 

DRESS GOODS. 

Beautiful FRENCH CASHMERE, 40 inches wide, at 
5ic.; wholesale price last month i26We 

Very tine FRENCH CASHMERE, 40 inches wide, at 
75c.; wholesale price last month $1 00, 

Very fine SILK PONGEE, very wide, at 50c.; whole- 
sale price last month 75c. 

Very fine PLAIN MATELASSE, very wide, at 25c.; 
wholesale price last month 42\¢c, 
Very fine MOHAIR, all colors, at We. ; 

last month 324e. 

Beautiful PLAID gs GOODS, at 8c.; wholesale 
price last month 1634 

Beautiful SILK and Ww ‘OOL PLAIDS, at 31c., whole- 
sale price last month 47¥c. 

BLACK GOODS. 

Extra wide BLACK CASHMERE, at 31c.; wholesale 
price last month 50c. 

Much finer quality BLACK en at 50c.; 
wholesale price last month 673¢ 

Best quality BLACK C ASHMERE, at T5c., $1 00, $1 59. 

BLACK GRENADINES. 

400 Pieces SATIN STRIPED GRENADINES, at 15c. 
and 20c.; wholesale price month ago 27c. and 35¢. 
200 Pieces very fine quality SILK STRIPED GREN- 
ADINES, at 50c. and 75c. ; cost the importers 89¥c. 

and $1 12%. 

200 Pieces IRON FRAME GRENADINES, at 25c., 
37¥c., 50c., and 75c. Our Iron Framed Grenadines 
are guaranteed to be 15c. to 25c. per yard less than 
last season's prices. 

BLACK SILKS, 
$3 00 BLACK SILK for $1 90. 





wholesale price 


$2 50 bie “$1 50. 
$2 00 ‘“ “ “ $110, 
$1 50 “ “ “ 90c. 


WALLER & McSORLEY, 
245 Grand Street, near Bowery, New York, 


‘UNITED STATES Corset Co. 
Of New York 

HE STANDARD CORSET of AMERICA 
for Grace and Beauty of Form, and Perfect 
Elasticity and Comfort to the wearer. If your 
dealer does not keep them, send us with waist 
measure, 50 cents fora Charm —-t5 cents for 
Beauty—15 cents for AA—$1 for Fifth 
Avenwe—or 50 cents for Children’s 
Woven Waist, and we will send them 
post a Address P. O, Box 4928, New York. 


DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


RICH FRINGES, from 3 to 15 inches wide. 
PASSEMENTERIE INSERTIONS and GIMPS. 
PEARL SEQUINS, the Latest Novelty for Trim- 
ming; and all the Newest Styles of Hard 
Buttons. Silk and Worsted Fringes made to 
order, with Buttons to match. The trade 
supplied. Orders by mail will receive prompt 
attention. 
E. A. MORRISON, 
893 BROADWAY, Bet. 19th & 20th Sts. 


MILLER & GRANT 


EAVE JUST OPENED 
RICH AND ELEGANT DESIGNS IN 


Breton Embroidered Trimmings, 


BLACK SILK FRINGES, DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
AND SEQUIN PEAI PEARL BUTTONS. 


___879 BROADWAY, New York. 
60: Assorted Cc ards, Repp, Watered and Bristol, 

with name, 10e. & 3c. stamp; 25 light Gem Chro- 
mos, 20c.; 50 Moss Rose or autumn Leaf Chromos, 
25c.; 25 Phantom (new & ele ant),18c. Ag'ts outfit, 1c. 
Samples, 6c. HELEN READ & CO., New Haven,Conn. 




















pe _. on receipt of 25 cents, 





SILKS, 


© ha 1 € 
Black, Colored, and Fancy, 
The PRODUCTS of the 
MOST CELEBRATED LOOMS of EUROPE. 
FRESH GOODS, LATEST STYLES, 
NEWEST COLORINGS, and 


American Silks, 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, 
UNSURPASSED for DURABILITY, 
BRILLIANCY, and PURE QUALITY of 
SILK USED, at 


Reduced Prices. 


A. T. Stewart & Co,, 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 


Hosiery aud Gentlemen's Furnishings 


AND NECK WEAR, 
COMPLETE LINES, AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


Arnold,Constable &Co., 


BROADWAY. Cor. 19th St. 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 


A large and attractive stock of Novelties in Furniture 
Coverings, Drapery Materials, Satines, Cretonnes, &c. 


CLOTH DEPARTMENT. 


Scotch Cheviot Suitings, Bannockburn Tweeds, Shet- 
land Home Spuns for Gentlemen’s Wear, and Ladies’ 
Ulsters for travelling. Trouserings and Suitings, the 
Latest London Styles. Egyptian Cloakings, for Sacques 
and Dolmans. Box Cloths, for Livery Overcoats, and 
Refine Cloths, for Undercoats, all colors. 


PARIS-MADE SUITS. 


Mantillas, Paletots, Bretonne Jackets, Thread and 
Lama Lace Points and Jackets. 


FURNISHING AND UNDERWEAR 
DEPARTMENT. 
Fulland choice stock for Children, Misses’, and Ladies. 


PARASOLS AND UMBRELLAS. 


Mounting done to order in the best style. 


Arnold,Constable,&Co., 


BROADWAY, c Cor. 19th § St. 


Luxurious Walking, 


ELEGANCE AND UTILITY COMBINED 
IN PERFECT-FITTING SHOES. 


THE LARGE DAILY SALES IN THIS DEPART- 
MENT ARE AMPLE PROOF OF THE SUPERI- 
ORITY AND CHEAPNESS OF THE GOODS. 

WE ARE SELLING LADIES’ FINE DRESS KID 
AND BEST PEBBLE GOAT BUTTON BOOTS AT 
$3, WORTH $4, AND MISSES’ SIZES AT $2 50. 

CHILDREN’S DRESS KID AND MOROCCO, 
$1 60. 

LADIES’ STYLISH CHECK CLOTH TOP BUT- 
TON BOOTS, WITH SPANISH BOX TOES, $6. 

BOYS’ & YOUTHS’ BOOTS AND LOW SHOES 
IN GREAT VARIETY. 

t#- THE CUSTOM DEPARTMENT IS UNDER 
THE MOST SKILLFUL MANAGEMENT, AND 
EASY AND PERFECT FIT FIT GUARANTEED. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


SHOE DEPARTMENT, 2D FLOOR, 
BROADWAY AND 20TH STREET. 


, DOVER EGG BEATER. 
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Notice the floats. 


Don’t be coaxed to buy any other, 





CENTRES, 


Buy it of your Grocer, Tinsmith, 


BEATER” 
or Crockery dealer. 


T'wo 





and get your money if ¢ 
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1 Dover 


This will suit. 
Don’t be deceived by imitations. 
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IMPORTANT TO LADIES. 

A lady in New York has a receipt from Prof. Habe- 
ner, of Vienna, which she supplies for $1 00. She claims 
it is a new theory of treating the Skin, producing 
natural freshness, and containing nothing injurious. 
Any druggist will yrepare it for 35 cents. Circulars 
may be had by pond wt cn stamp to 
MISS J. M. KOOLE, P.O. 0. Box 4130, New ow York City. 





SENSE} 


IMON . .. , . . SENSE] 
OCKING CHAIRS 
soOLid COMFOR FS ee | 
A AROUND THE HOUSE 


THE TRADE -SE1 
LLUSTRATED PRICE LIST 
F A.SINCLAIR— 


TAMP FOR 











.] T vty Imitation Porcelain, 
7 HE NEW ART « « Chromo- Photography 
or painting Photographs in oil colors, on convex 
glass. Perfectly lite-like pictures. Pleasant pastime 
and profitable occupation. Full directions, sent pre- 
Materials supplied. 
ECKHAM & CO., 251 Grand St., N.¥. 


. er- NAME Printed on 30 Cards, 80 atyles, for 
10c. and stamp. CLInTon Bros. ,Clintonville, Conn. 








Americal Sil 


Having closed out the entire balance of a celebrated 
American manufacturer's stock, we offer 


A Full Line of Colors, 


(GRAYS, BLUES, BROWNS, GREENS), 


and BLACKS, 


22 INCHES WIDE, 


at $1.25 per yard. 


These are the BEST AMERICAN SILKS 
EVER SOLD AT THE PRICE, and are total- 
ly unlike the common grades offered at $1 00. 


Le Boutillier Brothers, 


A8 East 14th St., N.Y. 


1877 JONES 1840 


SPRING BOYS’ SUITS. 
DRESS GOODS. av 8 MILLINERY. 
0 O 





Fanoy Goons. 


O 
DOLMANS. ay Ey HOSI SIERY. 
O 
Suawis, a G.. ~ Laces. 


JONES 


Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 


AND 


— L iJ 
Suits,  Sacques. G 0 














Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. | 





x x 


°o, JONES 
SHOES. m3 
RIBBONS. 0) _ oa 
UNDERWEAR. 9 a DOMESTICS. 
UPHOLSTERY. “O_A a CARPETS. 
FURNITURE. ~\/* Honsefurnishing Goods. 


Pr Extraordinary inducements in all 
departments. All Orders will receive 
prompt attention. Catalogues sent free. 


JONES. 8th Ave., corner 19th St JON ES. 


DR. WA RN ERS 


HEALTH CORSET, 
With Skirt Supporter and 
Self-Adjusting Pads, 

e Secures Hea.tu and Comrorrt of Body. 
i 64 with Grace and Beauty of Form. 

1m) Three garments in one. Approved by 
all physicians. 
. Agents Wanted. 

Sam: . by mail, in Coutil, $2; Sat- 
teen, $1 75. To Age nts at 25c. less. 
Order reo two inches smaller than 
waist measure over the dress. 

DR. WARNER'S 


DUPLEX SUPPORTERS. 


No elastics, causing enlarged veins ; 
no uncomfortable bands dragging 
around the body, but a perfectly se- 
cure, convenient, and bealthful sup- 
ort for the stockings and bandage. 

rice, by mail, $1. 

Warner Bro's, 351 Broadway, N.Y, 
EEP’S Custom Shirts made to measure, the very 
best, 6 for $9, delivered free every where. ry» 

Patent Partly-Made Dress Shirts, the very best, 6 for 

7, delivered free every where. An elegant set of Gold- 
plate collar and sleeve buttons given with each half 
dozen Keep’s shirts. Samples and full directions 
mailed free to any address. Merchants supplied at 

a small commission on cost, Trade circulars mailed 

free on application. 

KEEP MANUFACTURING & CO., 165 Mercer St., ei. Xe 


 “*— WARK TWALIN’S 
PATENT SCRAP - BOOK. 


Gummed ready to re- 
ceive your scraps. 

No paste or mucilage 
required. Prices from #1 25 
to $3 50 each, including 
postage. Send for De- 
scriptive Circular. 

Slote, Woodman, & Co., 
119 & 121 William St.,N. ¥. 


Mrs. Tynn’s Hem and Tuck Measure. 


Beautiful! Artistic!! Convenient!!! Measures any 
width. Invaluable for hand sewing or aid to machine 
tucking. Sent, postpaid, for 25 cents. 

Mes. R. B. TYNN, Box 3235, New York City. 


The best always cheapest. 35 Vis- 
S iting Carde, no two alike, with your 
name fine ly printed, in a neat card 





SILKS. 
CLOTHS. 




















ae eax, a 6 packs, $1. Agents want- 
Monnt. ie Fulton, N.Y. 
SE DR. BEE DR. BEECHER’S PEARL DEN- 
TIFRICE—for beautifying the teeth. Lady 
Agents wanted. Address M. P. BEECHER, Dentist, 
44 Third Avenue, New York 


PPLIQUE PATTERNS, Cretonne Work. 
Russian Emb'y, Roman Emb’y,Graphic Emb’y,&c, 
Send 3c. stamp for Circular of new Fancy W ork, 
to BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker Street, New York. 


For Hanging Pictures or Decorating, at 25 
cents per yard. Autumnal and Holly Vines, at 
A 50 cents per yard. Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 
# Decorating Uo., 365 Main Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 


TANTED ME} to travel and sell to Dealers our 
new unbreakable glasschimneys and 
lamp goods. NO PEDDLING. Salary liberal, busi- 


ness On ite mt. Hotel and traveling expenses paid. 
MONITOR LAMP CO,, 264 Main St., Cuncunnati, Oui0, 

















Bab Toe {Noah 


ad ale TRADE MARK 


Ty Unrivaled for the 
Y toiletand thebath. 
No artificial and 
§ deceptive odors to 
m cover common 
j and deleterious in- 
gredients. After 
years of scientific 
experiment the manufacturer of B. T. Babbitt’s Best 
Soap has perfected and now offers to the public 


The Finest Toilet Soap in the World. 


Only the purest vegetable oils used in its 
manufacture. 
For Use in the Nursery it has No Equal, 
Worth ten times its cost to every mother and family 
in Christendom. Sample box, containing 3 cakes of 
6 ozs. each, sent free to any address on receipt of 75 
cents. Address 


B.T. BABBITT, 


New York City. 
cz For Sale by all Druggists. ag 


LADY AGENTS WANTED 


TO SELL THE 


Gem Skirt Supporter 


Toevery lady in the United States, 
Light and profitable employment. 
Profits $3 to $8 per day. This 
Supporter relieves the waist of 
the dragging weight and burden 
of the clothing, and perfectly 
“supports the garments from the 
i shoulders. Those who wear them 
a and all physicians recommend 
them f for comfort and health. Send 50 cents and two 
stamps for sample, with price-list and terms, Warranted 
as represented,or money refunded. Send waist measure, 

Address MINOR & GRANNISS, 
Sole Mi anufac turers, New Haven, Conn. 


THE R ETOR’ T GAS STOVE. 








The new perfect gas stove. Cheapest form of sum- 
mer cooking in the world. Will do the entire family 
cooking without heating the house or the person using 
it; in half the time, and at half the cost of coal, wood, 
or oil. Perfec tly odorless. Same work as other stoves 
guaranteed to be actually done with one-third less gas. 
Sold by dealers generally. 

RETORT GAS STOVE COMPANY, 
P rovidence, R.I. 


1.—For Moth Patches, 
Freckles, and Tan. 
The only reliable cure 
is PERRY’S MOTH AND 
FRECKLE LOTION, 


2.—For Pimples on the Face, 
Blackheads, or Fle shworms, 
use PERRYS COMEDONE 
and PIMPLE REMEDY, an in- 
fallible skin medicine: or, con- 
sult Dr. B. C. PERRY, Der- 
mutologist, 49 Bond Street, 
New York. Both these med- 
icines are sold by Druggists. 





{LOCUTIONIS JOURNAL gives choicest stand- 

‘4 ord and new pieces for professional and amateur 

readers and speakers, school exhibition, and interesting 

articles on appropriate subjects. Just the thing want- 
ed. Large size, 10 cts. of any newsdealer or by mail. 
JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau St., New York. 


EW DEPARTURE: ite 


a i ae Hotel and travelin ing expenses paid, 
su at CO., manufactuters o 
and ean if R. 5 4. ¢ and 6 Home St., CINCINNATI, OHI0- 


Baby Jarriage. 


The Novelty 
Takes less room than old style. 
The only Carriage that protects 
the eye and has room enough 
for Baby and Wraps. Springs 
regulated to suit. Send for Cir- 
cular, to L. P. TIBBALS, 

820 Broadway, New 1 York, 


10 i) 95:2" sure made by Ag’ ents s¢ se lling 
= our Chromos, Crayons, Picture 
qummemermueeees & Chromo Cards. 125 ‘sample 8, 


worth $5, sent, postpaid, for $5e. Illustrated Catalogue 
free. J. H. BUPFORD’S SONS, BOSTON. Estab’d 1530, 
CHOICE = Samples of Choice Flower and Garden 
SEEDS Seeds sent FREE, Send 3-cent stamp to 
GIVEN pay return postage. NIAGARA PLANT 
AWAY. AND SEED CO., Buffalo, Ne Ww York. 


MIXED CARDS, with name, 10c. and stamp. >. 2 
styles Acquaintance Cards, 10c. Samples for 3c. 
vv Mm. w. bow D &C oO. 9 Br ISTOL, Conn. 
r Ww ee Xk to Age nts. Samples FREE. 
$553 $77 P.0.VickEk Y, Augusta, Maine. 
25 ELEGANT CARDS, 20 styles, with name, 10c., * 
o) postpaid. GEO. I. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 

















Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on "receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishera, 

Hanven’s Macazia, Harrrn’s Weexry, and Haneer’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 0: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Wrexry, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every, Club of Five 
Sunsoriuens at $4 00 each, in one reniltance; or, Stz 
Copies for $20 U0, without extra copy: Pustage free. 

TeRMS FOR Apvenrisine 1 IN : Har rreR'’s WEEKLY AND 
Hanrer’s Bazar. 

Harper’s Weekly. — Inside Pages, - 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each in 

Harper's Bazar.—#1 00 per Line; Cute oad ‘Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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FACETIZ. 
Mr. Atkinson is a farmer in Marin County, Califor- 
nia. He wrote recently to a commission house in San 
Francisco with which he has commercial relations as 
follows: “I will send you the finest butter next week 
you ever saw. The first lot will weigh about sixty 
pounds, Will divide the procecds of the sale with 
you.” Encouraged by the liberal terms of the offer, 
the firm advertised extensively that they were prepared 
to fill orders for dairymen and produce-merchants for 
the finest butter ever sent to that market. At the ap- 
pointed time the consignment failed to arrive; so th 
merchants telegraphed up to San Rafael, and rece d 
the reply that the butter would be down by the first 


tr How many Hour ND WHAT IMPLEMENT 
ARE NECH TO MAKE THIS PARTING SO WON 
DERFULLY iD GEOMETRICALLY ACCURATE 


boat next morning, The buffer arrived as promised, 
but it was in the form of a most ferocious voat of 
enormous size, which was no sooner liberated from 
his crate than he commenced a carcer of the most 
unbridled villainy ever witnessed. He kuocked the 
senior partner into the corner and butted three of his 
ribs out; the junior partner took retuge on the top of 
some bales of wool, but the goat jumped after him, 
butted him off on to the floor, and prodded him with 
his horns until he was insensible. After fixing up 
things generally so that each member of the firm look- 
ed as if he had been invited to a first-class massacre 
and wound up by a tour in a threshing-machine, this 
“first-class butter” was at last lassoed and sent to the 
city pound, 

— 

THE LAST WORDS OF DIPLOMACY, 

Pranor.—* A neutral tint is the present Paris fash- 
ion, my dear friends.” 

Greener. —** Ready, ave ready.’ 

Grrvany.—All’s well that ends well.’ 

Prrsia.—* Your money or your life.” 

Rvssia.—* So very sorry.” 

Terkey.—* Kismet !” 

ExGuann,—* Are you quite sure you would not like 
another Congress, or a few more pamphlets, or a de- 
bate or two, or a brand-new protocol, or any thing 
else in the waste-paper line 2” ‘ 

Tur Rest ov sun Civinzen Wort. —* Curse you, 
my children!” (Curtain, 

- Pam 

Srrokine at Norning—Fighting shadows, 

Tenures Feerr.—Considering what a number of poo- 
ve ave tied to Time, one would think that the old fel- 
ah would not be able to move an inch, And yet 
every body agrees that ‘Time flies, : 


aie - 

An expensive wife makes a pensive husband. 

aioe 

He sat alone in her father’s parlor, waiting for the 
fair one’s appearance, the other evening, when her lit- 
tle brother came cautiously into the room, and gliding 
up to the young man’s side, held out a handful of some- 
thing, and earnestly inquired: “Tsay, mister, what ‘r 
them?” 

“Those 2?” replied the young man, solemnly, taking 
up one in his fingers —** those are beans.” 

“There!” shouted the boy, turning to his. sister, 
Who was just coming in, “*T knew you lied, You said 
he didn’t know beans, and he does, too.” 

The young man’s stay was not what you call a pro- 
lonzed one that evening. 














A SIMPLE BUT INGENIOUS PLAN TO PREVENT YOUR PET Doc F 
Doc 1s ATTACHED TO HIs TAIL BY A SLIGHT CORD; 


THAT HE IS CONSTANTLY LED BY A STRING. CONSEQUENTLY HE DOES NOT ATTEMPT TO STRAY. 





FOUR QUESTIONS WHICH CERTAIN LADIES, IN REPLY TO SUNDRY QUESTIONS IN LAST 
“BAZAR,” WOULD POLITELY REQUEST THE GENTLEMEN TO PONDER UPON, AND, IF 
THEY CAN BRING THEIR MAGNIFICENT INTELLECTS DOWN TO PRACTICAL EVERY- 
DAY FACTS, TO ANSWER IN TURN. 
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Why 18 17 THAT NATURE HAS 1 
F} 1 TALKING ANY THING BUT NONSENsI ABoUuT DRESS TO SOME USE BY INVENTING A CosTUME 
FOR THEMSELVES WHICH WILL HAVE AT LEAST SOME 

SHADE OF DIFFERENCE FROM THE WAITERS’? 


VENTED THEM 3. Wy pon’T THEY PUT THEIR BRILLIANT IDEAS 











A MOMENT OF BLISS. 

















RUNNING AWAY. THE COLLAR OF THE 
2s THE DoG’s MIND WITH THE IDEA 
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[dene 2, 1877, 


On one of the cold days last winter a blind man who 
is usually to be seen asking alms in a doorway was al- 
sent from his post, but had left the following placard: 
“On account of the cold, I am begging at home to- 
day.” The address followed. 


eee) Se 
Happy is the deaf man, for he can hear no evil of 
himself. And the dumb man too, for he can speak no 
evil of any one. 
A Philadelphia reporter, in describing the turning of 
a dog out of court by order of the bench, says, * The 
ejected canine, as he was ignominiously dragged from 
the room, cast a glance at the judge for the purpose of 
being able to identify him at some future time.” 
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4. Do THEY FANCY THAT THIS ARRANGEMENT, BY 


‘OURTESY CALLED A COLLAR, IS EITHER BECOMING 
OR ADMIRED? 


A grave difficulty has occurred in Arkansas. A man 
was sentenced to be hanged, but the neighboring car- 
penters refused to build the gallows, and the sheriff 
did not know how to do it. The prisoner was a car- 
penter himself, and the sheriff tried several times to 
induce him to build it, but he declined. 
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Why is chloroform like Mendelssohn ?—Because it is 
one of the great composers of modern times. 
ae 





Fire-Escare.—The oldest sort of fire-escape on rec- 
ord is the fond husband who lies abed mornings. 

eg 

Jones, who is a bit of a wag, recently took some fresh 
apartments. They were on the second floor. The land- 
lord lived on the first floor, and entreated Jones, when 
he came in at night, to make as little noise as possible. 

“T was obliged,” said he, ‘to part with your prede- 
cessor because he always awoke me when he went up 
stairs at night.” 

Jones went home at about eleven, and mounted the 
stairs on tiptoe. As soon as he had reached his own 
apartment, he descended to the door of his landlord's 
room, and knocked loudly. 

No reply. 

He knocked again, more vigorously than before, with 
the same result. The third time he knocked loudly 
enough to aronse the whole house. 

“What the deuce is the matte 2” cried the landlord. 
who at length made his appearance. 

Jones, most politely: “ Tjust wanted to know wheth- 
er Lawoke you in going up stairs.” 


PUTTING IT NEATLY.—Said the little pet of the house- 
hold, on her last birthday, “It’s a lovely doll, dear 
grandpa and grandma; but—but I’ve been hoping it 
would be twins.” 

A MORAL PICTURE. 

Wirr (who has become an amateur painter), What 
do you think of this sketch, dear 2?” 

Hvusnanp. Well, the drawing of it involved 10 
breach of the second commandment, for it is not ‘the 
likeness of any thing that is in heaven above, or in the 
earth beneath, or in the waters under the earth.’ ” 


sninistacalllta css 
ANOTHER NATIONAL CONFERENCE, 
Finst Pot-novse Patriot. “In my ‘umble opinion, 
Sir, the Russians ‘ll take umbrage before many days 
are out.” 
Srcoxp Dirro, * Take it, Sir?) I'm only staggered 
that they ain't took it before, considerin’ how badly 
them Tuiks have fortified the place.” 
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Tom (to Tim, who has just eaten an oyster). ‘Well, Tim, how was it?” 
Tim (in ecstasy). ‘‘ The Oyster was fine, but the Winegar and Ketchup were hevingly !” 
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